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LETTERS OF THE BYRD FAMILY 


Contributed, chiefly, by Mr. William Byrd, of New York City 


INTRODUCTION 


The late Miss Elizabeth Byrd Nicholas, daughter of Judge 
Philip Norborne Nicholas and his wife, Maria Carter, daughter 
of Thomas Taylor Byrd, might be called the antiquary of her 
mother’s family. She was evidently given much family history 
by her kinspeople on the Byrd side and copied many old letters, 
often originals now, apparently, lost. She prepared a large 
manuscript volume containing copies of letters and illustrated 
by photographs of Byrd portraits which she offered about 
fifty years ago to the Virginia Historical Society for publica- 
tion; but its financial condition at that time was not adapted 
to such a work. 

Miss Nicholas made two copies of this book which she gave 
to her cousin, George H. Byrd, of New York. They are now 
owned by his sons, William Byrd, of New York and Otway 
Byrd, of Upper Brandon. Mr. Otway Byrd kindly offered 
the use of his copy, but we had already secured that of his 
brother. 
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Miss Nicholas began her book with copies of some letters 
in the letter book of the first William Byrd. This manuscript 
has been long in the possession of this Society and has been 
published in full in the Virginia Historical Register 1, 60-66, 
116-119; 11, 78-83, 203-209 and in The Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, XXIV, 225-235; XXVI, 17-31, 124- 
134, 247-259, 380-392; XXVII, 167, 168, 273-278; XXVIII, 
11-25. 

She also copied some of the letters of William Byrd, 2d, 
from severall small, unbound, letter-books, formerly at Bran- 
don. In 1901 Mrs. Harrison of Brandon gave consent for the 
publication of these letters in our Magazine. They were print- 
ed in the order they appeared in the earliest letter-book in Vol. 
IX, 113-130, 225-251, of this Magazine. After these instal- 
ments were printed, the publication of two of the letters (not 
in the Magazine or by consent of the Society) which Mrs. Har- 
rison thought unfit for publication (they contained some broad 
jests by Col. Byrd) caused her to withdraw the permission 
she had given us. 


The letters printed by us and also copied by Miss Nicholas 
have not been reprinted. Other letters from William Byrd, 2d, 
evidently from different sources than the Brandon letter-books, 
are included, together with some written to him. This Society 
owns several of his letters of an earlier date than any given by 
Miss Nicholas and letters and papers of other members of the 
family, which will be included in our publication. 


The Nicholas manuscript contains a number of letters writ- 
ten to William Byrd, 3d; but not one from him. It is curious 
that with the exception of one or two notes to members of his 
family, and a very interesting letter in the Dartmouth Papers 
(given in abstract in a volume of the Royal Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission) no letters from him are known to exist. 
Of course there may be letters from him, in print, not known to 
this compiler.* 


* Since the above was written we have obtained, through the kindness 
= the Pennsylvania Historical Society copies of several letters from 
im. 
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The public records of the Colony and the County of Henrico 
contain much in regard to the three William Byrds. Those of 
Charles City were to a great extent stolen or destroyed by 
soldiers in 1861-65. This Society owns a “Title Book” com- 
piled during the life of William Byrd, 2d, which contains copies 
of wills, deeds and patents by which he held his lands. It also 
contains a number of plats. 

There was no more interesting line in Colonial Virginia 
than that of the three William Byrds, father, son and grand- 
son. The large amount of material in regard to them, pub- 
lished and unpublished, furnishes a greater mass of information 
than is the case with almost any other Virginia family of the 
period, 

We learn from these letters and papers much in regard to 
their characters, their social surroundings and their connection 
with business and politics. This interest is heightened by the 
present day prominence of their descendants. 

The homes of these men were in Virginia; but all were in 
unusually close touch with England. The emigrant was a native 
of that country and he married the daughter of an Englishman, 
resident for a time in Virginia. His son was educated and spent 
much of his life in the mother country and married, as his 
second wife, an Englishwoman. The grandson was also edu- 
cated there, inherited English property and had several sons, 
who like their ancestors, were given an English education. 

The history of the Byrds shows the mixed character of the 
emigration to Virginia. William Byrd (1st) was grandson 
and heir of one of the Parliamentary Commissioners sent to re- 
duce Virginia in 1651, while his wife was the granddaughter 
of an evicted Royalist rector who had married into the ancient 
and distinguished family of St. Leger, of Ulcombe, Kent. 

The ancestry of the first William Byrd is set forth in a vel- 
lum roll, illuminated with the arms of various families con- 
nected with the Byrds by inter-marriage, prepared, according 
to one account for the second William Byrd in 1702, and ac- 
cording to another, in 1763, for the third William. Perhaps 
there were two. These pedigrees, which still exist, and prob- 
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ably are as authentic as such things usually are, take the line 
back through sixteen generations, chiefly resident at Braxton 
or Brexton, Cheshire, to Hugh le Byrd, living about the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century. For several generations younger 
sons of the Byrds of Brexton settled in and about London and 
the father of the emigrant was John Byrd, citizen and gold- 
smith, of that city, who married Grace, daughter of Thomas 
Stegge. Later, William Byrd’s London kinsfolk seem to have 
dropped out of sight of their colonial relations and little is 
ever said of them in the letters of the family in Virginia, 
though those of the emigrant show he was affectionate and kind 
to his brother and sisters. He gives to them his share in the 
property of one of the family, who had died, and while his 
brother Thomas was an apprentice to some business in London, 
and after he had set up for himself, made frequent offers to 
help. The regard in which William was held by his family 
is shown by the will, dated Nov. 24, 1678, of his sister, Eliz- 
abeth Byrd, late of Edmunton, County of Middlesex, England. 
She made bequests to her mother, Mrs. Grace Byrd, sister Mrs. 
Grace Richards, brother Thomas, sisters Sarah and Mary; to 
her brother’s wife Mrs. Mary Byrd of Virginia, all the tes- 
tator’s goods in the ship Hopewell, now bound for Virginia, 
and the rest of her estate to her brother William Byrd of Vir- 
ginia. After the conclusion of the remaining letter-book in 
1691, not only Byrd’s paternal relations disappear from the 
family correspondence, but also Mrs. Byrd’s kinsfolk, although 
his letters show that they were the closest friends of the family 
in England. 

It was through his maternal grandfather that he obtained a 
foothold in Virginia. This grandfather, Thomas Stegge, Sr., 
was (not an unusual case) both merchant and planter, who re- 
sided at various times in London and Virginia. He was a 
Burgess for Charles City County and Speaker of the House at 
the session of 1642-3, and, by a commission issued by the King 
at Breda, June 23, 1650, was appointed a member of the Vir- 
ginia Council. Either Charles misunderstood Stegge’s politics 
or the latter changed them, for in August, 1651, he was ap- 
pointed by Parliament one of the commissioners to subdue 
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Virginia ; but was lost at sea on the frigate John on the passage 
over. He owned considerable land in the Colony. Following 
is an abstract of the will of Thomas Stegge, Sr., from Water’s 
Gleanings : 

“Thomas Stegge, now bound forth in a voyage to Vergenia, 
6 October, 1651, proved 14 July, 1652, by Elizabeth Stegg, 
relict and sole executrix. To sister Alice ten pounds per an- 
num during her natural life, to be paid her every half year. 
To my brother Christopher’s two daughters twenty pounds 
apiece, to be paid them within two years after my decease. 
To my wife’s sister Emelion Reade one full sixteenth part of 
the good ship now called the Seven Sisters, with the profits, 
etc. I give to my son Thomas Stegg in Virginia all my whole 
estate in Virginia, as also one quarter part of the Seven Sisters, 
now bound to Virginia, and all goods and apparel I have in that 
ship or any other servants and ought else belonging to me; 
as also one quarter part of the ship Increase and all that shall 
accrew unto her for the voyage now at sea; and for more I 
leave it to the consideration of his mother. To my daughter 
Grace Byrd and her children the houses I bought of Mr. Neale 
in Bedlam, as also, after the decease of my wife or at the next 
marriage of my wife, I give her and her children my houses 
in the cloisters at St. Katherines that I bought of Mr. Tokely; 
also in like kind and case, I give her and her children my annuity 
at Elinge, if it so long continue, until the death of my said wife 
or her second marriage. To Elizabeth Byrd, my daughter’s 
eldest daughter, one hundred pounds if she live until the age 
of fourteen years. To wife Elizabeth Stegg, during her natural 
life or widowhood, my whole estate, after debts and legacies 
are paid, excepting what is directly given away before to my 
son and houses at Bedlam to my daughter. But in case my 
said wife should marry again I give her out of my estate eight 
hundred pounds; and the rest to be equally divided between 
my two children. Wife Elizabeth to be executrix and loving 
friend Mr. ————— Loton, Mr. Roger Draiton and Mr. 
Robert Earle to be overseers, and ten pounds apiece to buy 
them each a cloak. 


Bowyer, 202.” 
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Col. Thomas Stegge, the younger, the uncle of William 
Byrd, the emigrant, was a prominent man in Virginia, being 
a member of the Council and Auditor General. He added to 
the landed estate of his father and left the bulk of his property 
to his nephew whom he appears to have brought to Virginia 
about 1670. 

The inheritance of the Stegge estate carried the Byrd titles 
to land at the Falls of James River to an early period. In the 
beginning of “Evidence relating to the land at the Falls” 
(Byrd Title Book), William Byrd, 2d, wrote that Powhatan 
(whom he mistakenly calls The Great Powhatan) being jealous 
of the neighborhood of the English there, sold the land about 
the Falls to Lord Delaware for the Virginia Company and it 
was occupied by several of the Company’s tenants until the 
Massacre. These lands lay deserted until 1634, settlers being 
afraid of the Monacan Indians. An 1,800 acre tract which 
afterwards belonged to the Byrds, was then (1634) granted 
to George Menefee who sold it to Matthew Gough, and he to 
John White, merchant, who sold it, by deed dated Dec. 5, 1649, 
to Fleetwood Dormer, Gent. A little later Dormer sold to 
“Robert Lesley, of James City, Rector”, Dormer being then 
bound for England. The witnesses were M[ainwaring] Ham- 
mond, and Robert Parkman. The witnesses to White’s deed 
were Thomas Lunsford and P{hilip] Honeywood. This was 
evidently a group of royalist refugees. 


By a deed dated Oct. 28, 1659, William Drummond, of James 
City, acting under a power of attorney from Robert Lesley, 
sold the land to Thomas Stegge, of Charles City County. This 
1,800 acre tract extended from about the present Hull street, 
South Richmond (formerly Manchester) to Stony Creek, later 
also called Goode’s Creek. It included three small islands, one, 
“My Lords Island”, probably the site of a fort built by Lord 
Delaware. 


Either Col. Stegge or some of the former owners built on 
this rich stretch of river low-grounds, a stone-house, with a 
chimney in the middle, marked on the plat (from the Byrd 
Title Book) “Col. Stegge’s Stone house”. It is possible that 
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From the original in the Collection 
of the Virginia Historical Society. 
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this was William Byrd’s first residence. There was later, an- 
other house here, possibly built by the emigrant. By patent 
dated Feb. 20, 1687, Byrd had a grant for 5,075 acres, on the 
south side of the river, which included the 1,800 acre tract. 
It extended from Powhite Creek to Stony Creek. 

The plat shows, close to the river bank and a little below 
“My Lords Island”, a two story house. “Col. Stegges Stone 
house” was farther away from the river and behind the island. 

The 1,800 acre tract has always been called “The Falls 
Plantation.” 

It is probable that the founder of Richmond was born in 
one of these houses, for several years after the birth of Wil- 
liam Byrd, 2d, his father wrote that there had recently been a 
great freshet which had flooded the first floor of his dwelling 
to the depth of several feet. Certainly if there had been this 
amount of water in the later Byrd house, “Belvidere”, on 
Oregon Hill, which has been believed to be the founder’s birth- 
place, the flood would have been almost as notable as Noah’s. 

Following is an abstract of the will of Thomas Stegge, Jr., 
as given in Waters’ Gleanings. 

“Thomas Stegge of the county of Henrico in Virginia Esq. 
31 March, 1669-70, proved 15 May, 1671. To beloved wife 
Sarah Stegge, for ornaments for her person and as a token of 
my loving remembrance of her affectionate and tender care of 
me in sickness and in health (sundry personals) and more 
one Indian girl named —-———— And if she resolve to go to 
England my will is that she is to have free power to accom- 
modate herself with bedding, provisions and other necessaries 
for her voyage without the contradiction of any person what- 
soever. And further she is free power to bestoe upon her 
friends at her departure the value of twenty pounds sterling. 
I desire Mr. Thomas Grindon of London to pay unto my said 
wife or her order as soon as conveniently he may after her 
advice received all such sums of money as are due, belonging 
or appertaining to me in his hands or custody. To my dearest 
mother Elizabeth Grindon, wife of Mr. Thomas Grindon, 
citizen of London, twenty pounds sterling yearly etc. during her 
natural life. To my loving sister Mrd. Grace Byrd wife of Mr. 
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John Byrd. citizen and godsmith of London, two hundred & 
forty pounds due to me in the hands of her said husband, as 
by his account sent me last year doth appear, and to my sister 
one diamond ring given me by my mother when I was last 
in London, which I promised to give my sister if I died before 
her. To every child of my said sister and brother Byrd of 
London now living one hundred pounds sterling to each of 
the sons at the age of twenty one years respectively and to the 
daughters at the age of twenty one or day of marriage. I 
give and bequeath all the right, title and interest I at present 
have or hereafter shall have to part of a house bought by the 
Honorable Thomas Ludwell Esq. and myself of Henry Ran- 
dolph and now in the possession of us together with all my in- 
terest in the furniture in the house and all lands etc. thereto 
belonging, to him the said Thomas Ludwell and his heirs for- 
ever, requesting him to pay out of the same to the Right Honble. 
Sir William Berkley, Knt., Governor, fifty pounds sterling 
within six months after my decease, as a token of that un- 
feigned respect I am and ever shall be obliged to pay his Honor 
for his many graces and favors, 

All other lands, messuages, tenements, etc. in Virginia or 
England to William Byrd, eldest son of the aforementioned 
John and Grace Byrd in London, to him and his heirs forever. 
But because my cousin is yet young and not so well ex- 
perienced in the transactions of the world I desire my loving 
wife, for a year or two that she continues in the country, to 
continue the managing of the estate, etc. charging my cousin 
not to be led away by the evil instructions he shall receive 
from others but to be governed by the prudent and provident 
advice of his aunt; further desiring and charging my cousin, 
in all matters of moment and bargains of consequence, to make 
his address to the Honble. the Secretary for his assistance, 
whom I earnestly entreat, for the dear friendship we have so 
long mutually enjoyed, that he will please to continue his kind- 
ness to my Remains and accept the trouble of being overseer 
to this my last Will and Testament.” 
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From the original in the Collection 
of the Virginia Historical Society. 
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The witnesses were Henry Randolph, Edward Hill and John 
Knowles. The above will was proved by the oath of Sara 
Stegge, relict and executrix. 

Duke, 69.” 

Sarah, widow of Thomas Stegge, Jr., married, secondly, Lt. 
Col. Thomas Grindon, of Charles City County, who died at sea 
in 1684-5. Sarah Stegge Grindon, Byrd’s aunt-in-law, appears 
to have been an ardent supporter of Bacon’s Rebellion, as in an 
“Act of Indemnitie and Pardon”, passed by the Assembly, Feb. 
1676-7, includes among the exemptions “Sarah Grendon the 
wife (and now the attorney of Thomas Grendon) and Edward 
Phelps, who were great encouragers and assistors in the late 
horrid rebellion, shall have no other benefitt of this present 
act, but are and shall be lyable to suffer and pay such paines, 
penalties and forfeitures, not extending to life, as by the next 
grand asembly, or upon a legall tryall before the right honorable 
the Governor and Council thought fit and convenient”. (Hen- 
ing, II, 371.) 

These dire threats seem to have had but little effect upon the 
old lady as there is no account of any punishment, and a few 
years later, she married, a third time, to Edward Braine, a 
well-to-do newcomer, greatly to Byrd’s disgust. 

The long line of ancestors on the paternal side, as given in 
the pedigrees referred to, is hardly more than a list of names, 
For many generations they, doubtless, were, as Cheshire men 
had to. be, good fighters ; but during some generations they had 
been peaceful merchants and tradesmen in and about London. 

The emigrant inherited a more energetic and venturesome 
strain through the Stegges. But the descent of the later Byrds 
from ancestors who really played a part in English history 
came through Mary Horsmanden, the first William Byrd’s 
wife. 

Through several generations of minor gentry and clergy, 
the Horsmandens went back to a line of substantial Kentish 
yeomen, Thomas Horsmanden, D. D., Canon of Lincoln, 1608; 
Vicar of Goudhurst, Kent, 1614; Canon of Canterbury, 1618 
and Rector of Purleigh, Essex, of which he was patron, 1624- 
1632, in his will names his brother Daniel Horsmanden, D. D., 
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and the latter’s son, Warham. The widow of Thomas Hors- 
manden presented Rev. Lawrence Washington to the living of 
Purleigh, and the latter’s sons, John and Lawrence, the emi- 
grants to Virginia, were here in their boyhood. 

Daniel Horsmanden, D. D., A. M., Cambridge, Vicar of 
Goudhurst, 1625, and Rector of Ulcombe, Kent, from 1627 to 
1645, when he was evicted for his loyalty to the King, married 
Ursula, daughter of Sir Warham St. Leger, of Ulcombe and 
had several children. One, Col. Warham Horsmanden, emi- 
grated to Virginia during the Civil Wars and settled in Charles 
City County. He was a member of the House of Burgesses, 
1657-8, and 1658-9, and was elected to the Council in 1657. 
At the Restoration he returned to England and lived first at 
Lenham, Kent, and, later, at Purleigh, Essex, of which he, 
also, was patron. 

Col. Horsmanden’s daughter, Mary (who was born in 1652, 
and died Nov. 9, 1699), married, 1st, Samuel Filmer, of East 
Sutton, Kent. Their married life was short as Samuel Filmer 
died in 1670. In his will, dated July 17, 1667, he bequeathed 
mourning rings to his “friends and cousins”: Mrs. Frances 
Stephens, wife of Mr. Samuel Stephens in Virginia” [after- 
wards Lady Berkeley], Warham Horsmanden, and Susan, his 
wife, etc., and gives to “my friend and cousin Mrs. Mary Hors- 
manden, eldest daughter of the aforesaid Warham and Susan 
Horsmanden, of Ham in the parish of Lenham, County Kent 
(between whom and myself is an agreement of marriage)”, 
the whole of his real and personal estate, provided they had 
no children, who otherwise were to share in the estate. There 
were no children, and in 1670, when the will was proved, the 
widow of eighteen years of age, was living in Virginia. Why 
she should have been here when her parents were in England 
does not appear, though it is entirely possible that Samuel 
Filmer and his wife came to Virginia after their marriage. 
She remarried, when about nineteen or twenty years old, Wil- 
liam Byrd. Whether she brought any fortune is not known. 
Byrd, in various letters, refers to property which should have 
come to her under the will of Sir Edward Filmer, a bachelor 
uncle of Samuel Filmer, and mentions a suit. 
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Ursula, wife of Daniel Horsmanden and mother of Mary 
Byrd, came of one of the most notable knightly families in 
England, whose members during the eras of the Tudors and 
early Stuarts were to be found almost everywhere Englishmen 
were fighting or exploring, and rarely at home at Ulcombe. 
Their pedigree goes far back; but a portion of it will be suf- 
ficient here: 

1. Sir John St. Leger, of Ulcombe, Kent, sheriff, 1434, mar- 
ried Margery Donnett. 
Issue: 
2. Ralph (see later). 
3. Sir Thomas, Ambassador to France, executed at Ex- 
eter for high treason; married Anne, sister of King 
Edward IV. 
4. Sir James, of Devonshire, ancestor of Mary St. Leger, 
wife of the famous Sir Richard Grenville. 
2. Ralph St. Leger, of Ulcombe, sheriff of Kent, died 1470; 
married Anne Mause. 
Issue: 
5. Ralph St. Leger, of Ulcombe, married —-——— Prophet. a 
Issue: 
6. Ralph St. Leger, of Ulcombe, sheriff of Kent, married 
Isabel Haute, or Hawte, of The Mote, Kent. Issue: 
7. Sir Anthony St. Leger, K. G., born 1494, died 1559, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland; married Agnes, daughter of Hugh | 


Warham and niece of William Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
Issue: 
8. William St. Leger, lived chiefly in Ireland; married 
Isabel Keyes. 
Issue: 
g. Sir Warham, Deputy Governor of Munster, Ireland. 
In a skirmish in 1600, he met in single combat, 
Hugh McGuire, Chief of Fermanagh. Each was re- 
garded as the best soldier in the respective armies 
and both were killed. 
10. Sir Anthony, Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 
11. Sir Warham (see later). 
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11. Sir Warham St. Leger, of Ulcombe, Sheriff of Kent 1559, 
Governor of Munster 1555. He married Ursula, daughter 
of George Neville, Lord Abergavenny, and a descendant 
of the Earls of Westmoreland and the Staffords, Dukes of 
Buckingham. 

Issue: (with others) : 

12. Anne, married Thomas Digges and was the mother of 
Sir Dudley Digges and grandmother of Edward Digges, 
Governor of Virginia. 

13. Anthony (see later). 

13. Anthony St. Leger, of Ulcombe and Leeds Castle, died 
1603. He married Mary (died 1636), daughter of Sir 
Thomas Scott, of Scotshall, Kent. She married (2d) 
Sir Alexander Culpeper, of Greenway Court, Kent (died 
1645), and though there was no issue by this marriage, 
that Lady Berkeley was his great niece, doubtless had 
something to do with the friendly relations between her and 
the Byrds. (See Vol. XXVIII, 342, 343 for a notice 
of how many people, settled in or associated with Vir- 
ginia, were related through the Scotts.) Issue: 

14. Sir Warham St. Leger, of Ulcombe. He was a friend of 
Raleigh and accompanied him on the fatal voyage to 
Guiana in 1617, commanding his own ship, the Thunder, 
with 76 men and 20 guns. After their return, Raleigh writ- 
ing of the misconduct of his subordinates, stated that they 
all wished to turn thieves (pirates) except St. Leger. The 
losses incurred in this expedition compelled Sir Warham to 
sell Leeds Castle. He married Mary, daughter of Sir 
Rowland Hayward, Lord Mayor of London. 

Issue: (with others) : 

15. Ursula St. Leger, married Daniel Horsmanden. 

Issue: (with others) : 

16. Col. Warham Horsmanden, of Kent, Essex and Vir- 
ginia, married Susanna 

William Byrd, the emigrant, was ben in London in 1652 
and came to Virginia about 1670, when he settled on the estate 
at the Falls. He was an energetic, clear-headed man and en- 
gaged successfully in planting, merchandising and Indian trad- 
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ing. His letters show him to have been a very affectionate 
husband and father and a genial and staunch friend. 


His most important business was Indian trading, and his 
traders with their pack-horses went four hundred miles to the 
Southwest to exchange goods for skins and furs with the Ca- 
tawbas and Cherokees. He took part, himself, in exploring ex- 
peditions: Robert Fallam in his journal, under date Sept. 1671 
(Alvord and Bidgood, The First Explorations of the Trans- 
Alleghany Region by the Virginians, 1650-1674, pp. 129, 193) 
states that in 1671 while at the Totero’s Town (at or near the 
site of the present Salem, Va.) ‘we immediately heard news of 
Mr. Byrd and his great Discoveries three miles from the 
Totero’s Town.” “Mr. Byrd” when he headed this expe- 
dition to the then far West was only a youth of nineteen. 


In 1676 William Byrd was a captain of Henrico militia, and 
in 1679 the Assembly passed an act granting him a tract of 
land beginning one and a half miles below the Falls on the 
South side of the river, extending five miles up the river in a 
straight line and backwards one mile, and on the North side 
beginning a half mile below the Falls and two miles back into 
the woods, “all of which he accompts and presumes to be his 
own land,” on condition that he seated there fifty men, kept 
constantly provided with arms and munitions and other persons 
not exceeding 250 tithables. This act was vetoed in England, 
thus preventing the establishment of a little Richmond at a 
much earlier period than its actual foundation. This plan, like 
a similar act for Col. Lawrence Smith at the falls of the Rap- 
pahannock, was intended as a measure of defence against the 
Indians. 


In the spring of 1676, when the danger from Indian in- 
cursions was great, Byrd was one of the men who advised 
Nathaniel Bacon to take command of a force of volunteers 
raised for the defence of the distressed country, and for a time 
served with him; but when Bacon came into armed conflict 
with the Governor, left him. 


Mrs. Byrd, on account of the danger from the Indians, had 
been sent to England, reaching there in July 1676. In the 
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Egerton Papers in the British Public Record Office is pre- 
served : 

“Mrs. Byrd’s relation, who lived nigh to Mr. Bacon in Vir- 
ginia and came from there in July last for feare of the Indians 
who saith, that before ever Mr. Bacon went out against the 
Indians, there were said to be above two hundred of the Eng- 
lish murdered by the barbarous Indians, and posts came in 
daily to the Gover’r giving notice of it, and yett no coarse was 
taken to secure them until Mr. Bacon went out against them. 
And that her husband had three men killed by the Indians be- 
fore Mr. Bacon stirr’d, which was made known to the Gov- 
ernour, who notwithstanding was so possesed to the contrary, 
that he would not believe it to be any other than a meer pre- 
tence, for to make warr against the Indians, and yt ye sd 3 
men were alive and well, and merely shutt up in a chamber 
to make the world believe they were murdered. She further 
affirmed that neither Mr. Bacon nor any with him had injured 
any English man in their persons of estates, and yt ye country 
was generally well pleased with w’t they had done, and shee 
believed most of the Councell also, so far as they durst show it. 

That ye most of y’m w’th Mr. Bacon were substantial house 
keepers who bore their own charges in this warre against the 
Indians. And yt as soon as Mr. Bacon had received his com- 
mission from ye Govern’or, hee went out to ye people (as she 
heard) and told y’m y’t though hee had no power before to 
restrain some of their too lavishly tongues, they should now find 
he would make use of his power to punish any man severely, 
y’t should dare to speak a word against the Governor or Gov- 
ernment.” 

The distractions caused by Bacon’s Rebellion did not long 
interfere with Byrd’s steady rise in public position and estate. 
In the summer of 1680 he was appointed to the Council and 
remained a member of that body until his death. In 1687 he 
was commissioned Auditor and Receiver General. In 1688 he 
bought “Westover” from Theoderick and Richard Bland for 
£300 Sterling and 10,000 lbs. tobacco and in 1691 removed to 
that place. His house was probably a frame building but his 
orders to his London merchants show that it was well furnished. 
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“Westover” was only one of the additions to his landed 
estate. Bassett has calculated that at the time of his death he 
owned 26,000 acres. It should be stated that, in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of the writings of William Byrd (2d), Pro- 
fessor Bassett has given an admirable account of the William 
Byrds, going extensively into their careers as office- holders 
and their relation to the politics of the Colony. 

William Byrd and his wife were buried in the old church- 
yard at Westover, where their tombs remain not far from the 
present house. Their epitaphs are as follows: 


“Hic recunduntur cineres Gulielmi 
Byrd Armegeri, et regii huij 
Provinciae Questoris qui hanc Vitam 
Cum Eternitate Commutavit 4to Die 
Decembris 1701 postquam vixisset 
52 annos” 


“Here Lyeth the Body 

of Mary Byrd Late wife of William 
Byrd Esq. and Daughter of Warham 

Horsmanden Esq 

Who Dyed the oth 

Day of November 

1699 in the 47th 

Year of Her age” 


The following copy of the will of William Byrd is derived 
from the Byrd Title Book in the possession of this Society. 
The original record in Charles City together with most of the 
early records of that county were destroyed or carried away 
by Federal troops. 


“The Will of the Hon Colo. William Byrd the Elder. 


In the name of God Amen July the 8th. 1700. I William 
Byrd of the Parish of Westover in the County of Charles City 
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in Virginia Esq. being in perfect Health & sound Memory 
blessed & praised be Almighty God therefore, but considering 
the Frail Estate of all Mortal Men, do make Ordain consti- 
tute & appoint this my last Will & Testament ir manner & Form 
following. 

First, I bequeath my Soul to God that gave it, hoping thro’ 
the merits & mediation of my Ever Blessed Saviour & Redeemer 
Jesus Christ to obtain pardon & Remission of all my Sins & 
to inherit Life everlasting. 

I bequeath my body to the Ground to be decently buried at 
the Charge & discretion of my Executor, and for these Worldly 
Goods it hath pleased God to bless me with I give bequeath 
Order & dispose of in manner & Form following viz: 

First I desire all my just Debts be duly paid. 

Item I give to the poor of Henrico Parish Ten pounds, & 
to the poor of Westover Parish Ten Pounds to be paid at the 
discretion of my Executor, with advice of the minister of each 
Parish. 

Item I give to my youngest daughter Mary Three Hundred 
pounds sterling in full of her childs portion of my estate. 

Item I give to my daughter Mrs. Susan Brain One Hundred 
Pounds sterling. 

Item I give to William the son of Robert Baverley & my 
Daughter Ursula his late wife fifty pounds sterling. 

Item I give Thirty pounds to be bestowed in Rings amongst 
my Friends at the Discretion of my Executor. 

Item I give bequeath & devise all the rest of my Estate 
both real & personal, consisting in Lands, Rents, Houses, Plate, 
Money, Debts, Wares, Merchandizes, Houshold Goods, Slaves, 
Servants, Horses, Cattel, with all part or parts of Ships or 
Vessels either in England, Virginia or elsewhere, to me in any 
wise belonging or appertaining, to my Son William Byrd, & his 
Heirs for ever for payment of my Debts & Legacies & the 
Remainder to my said Son William Byrd, for his own proper 
use & behoof, to him & his Heirs for ever, and I do hereby 
Nominate & appoint my said Son William Byrd my sole & full 
Executor of this my last Will and Testament, and in case of 
my Sons absence at the time of my Death I do hereby appoint 
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my Loving Friends Lieut. Colo. William Randolph, Bar- 
tholomew Fowler Esqr, & Mr. Richard Bland to be Trustees 
& to Act on my Sons behalf till he shall come into the Country, 
or send & depute such persons as he shall think fit. 

Lastly I hereby revoke all other Wills by me at any time 
heretofore made & declare this to be my last Will & Testa- 
ment, in Witness whereof I have hereunto set my Hand & 
Seal the day & Year above written. 

William Byrd (seal) 
Signed Sealed & declared 
to be his last Will & Tes- 
tament in the presence of 
William Randolph 
Mary Randolph 
Joanna Jarret 
Jean Marot 
Memorandum, December the 4th. 1704 

I being at this time very sick & weak in Body but I thank 
Almighty God of Sound perfect memory have thought fit 
& do hereby make this further addition or Codicil to this my 
within written last Will & Testament, Vizt. I give & bequeath 
unto Mrs. Joanna Jarrett her Chamber she now useth during 
the time she please to continue there, & also Ten Pounds P 
Annum during the Time she shall think fit to live upon this 
Plantation & enjoy her Chamber as aforesaid with the Furni- 
ture thereunto belonging. 

Charles City County Ss 

At a Court holden at Westover February the Third 1704 
The within written Will was proved in Court to be the last 
Will and Testament of the Honble. William Byrd Esgqr by the 
Deposition of Lieutenant Colonel William Randolph, Mrs. 
Mary Randolph, Mrs. Joanna Jarrett & Jean Marot & the 
same together with the above written endorsement being or- 
dered to be recorded a probat thereupon was granted to Mr. 


William Byrd the Executor therein named. 
Test William Randolph Cl Cur 
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The Deposition of Lieutenant Colonel William Randolph 
aged 54 Years or thereabouts, Saith 

That on Sunday morning being the 3d day of December 1704 
a Boy belonging to the deceased Colo. William Byrd late her 
Majesty’s Auditor of Virginia came to my House & told me 
that Colo. Byrd was dying & that it was feared he would not 
live till I got there, upon which I being then ill of the Gout 
durst not venture on Horseback but for the more Expedition 
I took my Boat & four Hands & came down by Water to his 
House at Westover & found him in Bed but somewhat better, 
I staid with him, and about Ten or Eleven a Clock at Night 
I went to Bed & when I took my leave of him that Night he told 
me he hoped in the morning he should be better to settle his 
Business, or words to that Effect, That about one or Two a 
Clock in the Morning Mrs. Jarrett came and told me that Colo. 
Byrd was a dying. Upon which I arose & went to him, & 
when I came I asked him how he did; he answered that he was 
very easy & if he could have alittle sleep he hoped he should 
be better or to that purpose I asked him whether he had made 
any Will he answered that he made one Two or Three Years 
ago or to that Effect and can quickly make alterations in it. So 
I said nothing further to him for some time, in hopes of his 
taking some rest, but perceiving he did not Sleep, I told him 
Sir you are very weak & Yet very sensible I believe it would 
be well if you did now settle Your business according to Your 
desire or some such Words, upon which he said it was strange 
he shou’d be so weak in so short a time, so finding him very 
ill I let him alone & he asked several times what time of the 
Night it was & when it would be day, and when it was day 
he got up & sat in his Chair & afterwards bid Mrs. Jarret take 
the Key of his Closet & bring him a paper which She did & 
gave it into his Hands & then he delivered the said paper to 
me, & bid me look upon it & asked me the Date of it, and I 
open’d it & said to him Sir is this your Will, or this is your 
Will (to the best of my remembrance) and he answered Yes, 
& told him it was dated the 8th of July 1700 After which 
he laid down on the Bed again & when he was laid down he 
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bid me write on the Will what is now endorsed on it being his 
Legacy to Mrs. Jarret (my wife & Mrs. Jarrett being then 
gone out of the Romm) which I did & when I had done I went 
to his Bedside & told him, then he bid his man Marant go out 
of the Room & I read the Endorsement to him which he ap- 
proved & I told him I thought he should Sign it, & he said he 
would get up upon which I stept to the Door to call his Man 
Marot & as I came back I found him sitting upon his Bed- 
side & seeing that I ran hastily again & called Marant who 
came in with Mrs. Jarret who ran to help him to the Chair 
(1 being then lame of the Gout & not able to Assist him) but 
before they could well set him in his Chair he died, And ac- 
cording to my Apprehension I found Colo. Byrd all along till 
his Death in sound Judgment Sense & Memory. 
Wm. Randolph 


Charles City County Ss 
At a Court holden at Westover February the 3d 1704 This 
Deposition was sworn to in Open Court by the above named 
Lieut. Colo. William Randolph & thereupon ordered that the 
same be Recorded & it is accordingly Recorded. 
Test William Randolph Cl Cur 


The Deposition of Mrs. Mary Randolph 
aged 46 or thereabouts Saith 


That on the 3d of December last the Deponent’s Husband 
being sent for to see the Deceased Colo, William Byrd lately 
one of her Majesty’s Honble. Council & Auditor of Virginia, 
This Deponent came along with her Husband to the House of 
the said Colo. Byrd at Westover in Charles City County & next 
morning having had some discourse with him touching his 
condition & particularly putting him in mind of Settling his 
Worldly Affairs this Deponent heard & saw the said Colo. 
Byrd desire Mrs. Jarret to take a Key out of his Pocket & 
bring a paper out of a Certain Drawer which he named & 
when Mrs. Jarrett brought the Paper she asked him if that was 
it, & he said Yes; upon which he took the Paper & wiped his 
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Eyes saying when it is a little lighter I will look over it, or 
words to that Effect. That afterwards the said Colo. William 
Byrd gave the same paper to the Deponents Husband who asked 
him if that was his Will to which he answered Yes, & bid the 
Deponents Husband look to the Date of it, which the Deponents 
Husband told him was dated the 8th of July, 1700 to the best 
of the Deponents Memory, & further saith not. 
Mary Randolph 


Charles City County Ss 


At a Court holden at Westover February 3d 1704 The within 
Deposition was sworn to in Open Court by the within named 
Mrs. Mary Randolph & thereupon ordered that the same be 
Recorded & it is accordingly Recorded. 


Test William Randolph Cl Cur 


The Deposition of Mrs. Joanna Jarrett 
aged 34 Years or thereabouts. 


[Part of page torn] 
one 
Dangerou 
rent to take a 
Drawer over his Bo 
him (being the only paper 
is this it to which he answered Yes 
Randolph desiring him to look to the Date of 
Randolph asked he said Colo. Byrd is this your Will & he sais 
Yes. And then Lieut. Colo. Randolph looking upon the said 
Will, said it was Dated some time in July 1700 to the best of 
this Deponents Remembrance & then this Deponent left the 
Room, and further saith not. 

Joanna Jarrett 


Charles City County Ss 
At a Court holden at Westover February the 3d 1704 The 
within Deposition was sworn to in Open Court by the within 
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named Mrs. Joanna Jarrett & thereupon Ordered that the same 
be Recorded And it is accordingly Recorded. 
Test William Randolph Cl Cur 


The Deposition of John Marot 
aged 27 Years or thereabouts saith 


That this Deponent was Servant to the Deceased Colo. Wil- 
liam Byrd lately one of her Majesty’s honble. Council & 
Auditor of Virginia at the time of his decease and that on 
Monday Morning being the 4th of December 1704 this De- 
ponent was in Colo. Byrd’s Bed Chamber and heard him de- 
sire Mrs. Joanna Jarrett to take the Key of his Closet out of 
his Pocket & bring a paper out of a certain Drawer which he 
named & Mrs. Jarrett having. brought the said paper gave it 
to him & Colo. Byrd delivered it to Colo. William Randolph 
desiring him to look into the Date of it which he did & told 
the said Colo. Byrd it was Dated in 1700 but the Day & the 
Month the Deponent doth not remember. that then the said 
Colo Byrd said I, it is it, I made it Four Years ago or something 
to that Effect that this Deponent was sent to bring pen and ink, 
which he brought & gave to Colo. Randolph, who wrote on 
the back of that Paper which Colo. Byrd had given him before 
which this Deponent understood to be the Will of the said Colo. 
Byrd & after Colo. Randolph had so written he sat down by 
Colo. Byrd’s Bedside & the Deponent being bid go out knows 
no farther. 

Jean Marot 


Charles City County Ss 
At a Court holden at Westover the 3d of February 1704 
This Deposition as sworn to in Open Court by the above named 
Jean thereupon ordered the same be Recorded (Torn) 
Youngest 
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Father’s Will in the Terms follow 
ing 
By his Excellency 
To all to whom these presents shall come I Francis Ni 
cholson Esqr. her Majesty’s Lieutenant & Governor Genl. 
of Virginia Send Greeting 


Whereas the Honble. William Byrd Esqr. late of Charles 
City County deceased did by his Last Will & Testament in 
Writing dated the Eighth day of July one Thousand Seven 
Hundred Ordain & Appoint his Son William Byrd Executor 
of his said last Will and in case of his said Son’s absence at 
the time of his Death then he appointed Lieut. Colonel William 
Randolph Bartholomew Fowler Esqr. & Mr. Richard Bland to 
be Trustees to Act in his Son’s behalf till he should come into 
the Country or send & Depute such persons as he should think 
fit. And Whereas the said Lieutenant Colonel William Ran- 
dolph Mr. Richard Bland Two of the Trustees aforesaid At 
a Court held at Westopher for the said Charles City County 
the Third Day of February 1704 did make humble Suit that a 
Probate of the said Will might be granted unto Mr. William 
Byrd And accordingly obtained Order for the same NOW 
KNOW Ye that (Pursuant to the said Order) full power & 
Lawfull Authority is hereby given and granted unto the said 
Mr. William Byrd to Dispose of All & Singular the Goods 
Chattels Rights and Credits of the said Deceased According to 
the true intent and Meaning of the said Will and Testament 
Express’d And to render a True Account thereof when there- 
outo Lawfully Required Given under my hand and the Seal 
of the Colony this day of 1705 


Francis Nicholson” 


William and Mary (Horsmanden) Byrd had issue: 
1. William 2d, of whom a notice will be given later. 


2. Susan who was sent in early childhood to England for 
education. In a letter dated Feb. 26, 1683, to Warham 
Horsmanden, Byrd writes that he is glad to hear from Eng- 
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land “that little Sue is at last got safe into Essex to her 
grandmother” (at Purleigh) and in another dated Nov. 29, 
1686, to Micajah Perry in London he says “I and my wife 
must always acknowledge our selves infinitely obliged to 
you and good Madam Perry for your extraordinary kind- 
ness to our daughter Susan.” Susan, with her sister Ursula, 
was sent to school at Hackney. In July 1690 Byrd wrote 
to his brother-in-law, Daniel Horsmanden, that he had writ- 
ten to Messrs. Perry to take the girls from school. As 
the war prevented them from coming back to Virginia at 
that time they were sent to Daniel Horsmanden at Pur- 
leigh. Not long after they arrived at his house Hors- 
manden wrote to Byrd complaining of the little girls. Their 
father replied in a sharp letter, though evidently putting a 
restraint upon his temper, telling his correspondent that 
the trouble could not have been the expense because he had 
instructed his merchants to pay all that was necessary. 
“Hereafter I shall endeaver to provide otherways for them; 
& as soon as the war is over, remove them far enough.” 
The remaining volume of Byrd’s letters ends before the 
girls returned. Susan married John Brayne, of London, 
merchant, and nothing more is known of her. 


Ursula was born November 20, 1681 and died October 31, 
1698. In March 1685, her father sent “Little Nutty”, the 
family pet name for her, to England accompanied by a maid 
and under charge of a ship-master well-known to him. She 
was first sent to her grand-parents at Purleigh and later, 
with her sister, to school. Like her sister Susan, she was 
sent to school at Hackney, later removed to Purleigh and 
after the disagreeable letter of her uncle, Daniel Horsman- 
den, placed under the charge of some other person, probably 
Micajah Perry. The war which prevented the two girls 
from coming home to- Virginia ended with the treaty of 
Ryswick in 1697. If they remained in England until that 
time it is probable that Susan had married and remained 
there. Soon after Ursula returned she married Robert 
Beverley, the historian, of Virginia, and died before she 
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was seventeen, leaving one child, William Beverley, after- 
wards of “Blandfield”, Essex County. 

About 1845 the tomb of Ursula, daughter of William 4. 
Byrd (1st) and wife of Robert Beverley, the historian, re- 
mained in the churchyard at Jamestown, almost intact. A 
visitor fortunately copied the epitaph and sent it to a news- 5: 
paper. It is as follows: 


[Arms] 


“Here lyeth the body of 
Ursula Beverley late wife of Robert 
Beverley, daughter of ye Honble. 
Col. William Byrd, who departed 
this life the last day of October 
1698, being much lamented of all 
that knew her. Aged 16 years, 11 
months and 2 daies.” 


The arms are printed in the Virginia Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, Vol. XII, p. 317. 

During the years immediately preceding the war the tomb 
was mutilated and about 1861 only a piece containing the 
arms was left. Dr. Frank Hill, a Confederate soldier, while 
doing sentry duty in the churchyard, made, on July 1, 1861, 
a sketch of the fragment. We are indebted to Miss Jane 
Chapman Slaughter for the copy of the drawing published 
in this Magazine, and for information of its existence. 

The arms are Beverley and Byrd empaled. The Bev- 
erley arms are not the three bulls’ heads and chevron of 
the book- plates; but are: ermine, a rose gules, barbed and 
seeded ppr. These are the arms on the seal attached to the 
will of Major Robert Beverley, the immigrant. And see 
William and Mary Quarterly, III, 234. 

It would be eminently appropriate for the descendants of 
this young wife, who died after such a shor tlife, to replace 
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>r- a stone to her memory at Jamestown, bearing the arms and 
epitaph as they originally were. 

m 4. Mary, whose birth only is given in the Byrd family Bible. : 
e- Mrs. Nicholas, writing from family information, writes and 
A underscores the words, “died unmarried”. 


5. Warham, born 1685 and died in childhood. 
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CHAPMAN JOHNSON 
(Concluded) 


Chapman Johnson had not been a partisan for a convention. 
He advocated one in 1816, after the very important meeting 
held in Staunton demanding it; but he had also advocated a 
bill that was in progress at the time for reforming the sena- 
torial districts. He says: 


“This [latter] bill came to the Senate and passed by a ma- 
jority, I think, of one; the bill for the convention having been 
rejected by a majority of two. Both were very obnoxious to 
the eastern members and were opposed by them; both were ac- 
ceptable to me and advocated by me — — — — This bill, 
reforming the districts upon the basis of white population as 
ascertained by the census of 1810, gave to the country beyond 
the Blue Ridge nine senators. That country had then about 
its due share in the representation of the House of Delegates, 
upon the same basis; and an adequate provision was made for 
a just apportionment of taxes. Believing that the Legislature 
would follow this precedent, — — — I was content to submit 
to the remaining imperfections in the Constitution, rather than 
to put to hazard everything valuable that it contained. — — — 
I have therefore, ever since the session of 1816, opposed the 
call of a convention, whether limited or general, and have 
labored much to prevent it. Step by step have I followed 
the march of my noble friend from Chesterfield ;” in the cam- 
paigns he has made in defense of the Constitution — — — 
it was not till a majority of the freeholders had desired the 
call of a convention, that my opposition to it ceased.” 


His temporary defection in regard to a convention created 
consternation in the West. Open letters to him, protesting, 
appeared in the newspapers ;” evidently organizers were busy 


* Debates of the Virginia State Convention of 1829-1830, 259. 
Benjamin Watkins Leigh. 
™ Richmond Constitutional Whig, May 11, 1824; August 5, 1825. 
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in every section. In March, 1829, the following letter ap- 
peared :” 


“Open Letter: To the People of Augusta and the Sena- 
torial District of which it is a part. (Signed, A Citizen of 
Richmond ) 

“It seems to be generally admitted that your fellow citizen, 
Chapman Johnson, cannot be chosen to the Convention from 
the District of which he is now a resident, because, being in- 
terrogated upon the point, he has expressed himself in favor 
of white population as the proper basis of representation. Un- 
less you elect him therefore, his talents and experience will 
be lost to the State for this most important purpose. What 
those talents are, how noble his judicial attainments and ele- 
vated and well sustained the character of the whole man, you, 
among whom he has so long dwelt, already sufficiently know. 
The few remaining patriarchs of the Revolution excepted, 
his claims to the confidence and respect of the people of Vir- 
ginia, and more particularly for the business now in hand, 
are unsurpassed. 

“I am not unapprised that his opposition to the call of a 
convention, and perhaps his course at the Charlottesville Con- 
vention last summer gave you some dissatisfaction; but his 
long course of valuable services in the Senate — — — — On 
all essential points he will represent your wishes. — — — In 
brief, fellow citizens, he is wanted in the Convention; we who 
think with you are afraid we cannot elect him here (he is 
too liberal) and we implore you to do it for our common cause 
and our common country.” 


Mr. Johnson was elected; as he said, he had a peculiar in- 
terest in both parties :” 


“I ought, perhaps, to have taken counsel from prudence and 
have chosen the part of neutrality. But I had been long in 
the habit of considering both parties to this controversy as 
children of the same family, constituent and inseparable parts 
of the same community,—somewhat diversified it is true, in 
their possessions, their pursuits, their manners and their char- 
acter, having some interests, perhaps, not altogether in accord- 
ance—nevertheless identified in the leading characteristics of a 
plain agricultural, republican people.” 


™ Ibid., Mar. 4, 1829. 
® Debates, 257. 
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Without doubt he still hoped to contribute toward reconciling 
their differences. 

Virginia was thoroughly aroused. The restlessness and fer- 
ment of forty years was to culminate in the election of a con- 
vention to draft a new constitution. Caucuses were held, 
especially in the west; long speeches were made in the Legis- 
lature; newspapers were filled with articles discussing the 
pros and cons of the white basis of representation. Each 
county was determined to send its best to represent it. Party 
and federal politics were forgotten in the desire that the con- 
vention should consist of Virginia’s most distinguished states- 
men. The West had made an effort to have the representation 
to the convention based upon the white population; but the 
Legislature would not accede, and four delegates were elected 
from each of the twenty-four senatorial districts.“ Liberal 
provisions were made for choosing delegates and various 
counties chose representatives who were no longer resident 
there; such were Leigh of Chesterfield, Stanard of Spottsyl- 
vania and Johnson of Augusta, all of whom lived in Rich- 
mond.” 


Simply to name the distinguished men who passed through 
the autumn streets of Richmond to the Old Capitol at the 
corner of Cary and Fourteenth Streets on the fifth of October, 
1829, convinces one that the historians are not exaggerating 
when they aver that the debates those men sustained for three 
and one-half months “constitutes one of the most remarkable 
gifts that the political genius of the Anglo-Saxon race has ever 
made to Parliamentary History.”” The crowds of people who 
watched the delegates go to their meeting and tried to find 
room in the Assembly Hall to hear them saw James Madison, 
only surviving member of the Convention of 1776,” his fellow 
ex-president, James Monroe; Chief Justice Marshall, “with 
an eye of fire’; Governor William B. Giles, “leaning on a 


™ Ambler, op. cit., 144. 
™ Debates, 3, 4. 
™ Bruce, W. C., John Randolph of Roanoke, I, 39. See also, Grigsby, 
H. B., Va. Convention of 1788, I, 30. 
™ He was seventy-two years old. 
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crutch after a recent illness”; John Tyler, who would one day 
be president. In addition to these, one historian has calculated, 
were:” “3 governors of Virginia, 7 United States Senators, 
II judges and 15 members of the House of Representatives, 


past, present or future.” 


When the Convention assembled, Madison rose first and 
nominated James Monroe to be President of the Convention. 
The older ex-president, small of stature, “with an ample fore- 
head and some obliquity of vision”, “spoke in an extremely 
low voice” but it carried in the absolute stillness.” The elec- 
tion of Mr. Monroe was unanimous; James Madison and John 
Marshall conducted him to the Chair.” 


The convention had to be organized and the committees 
given time to do their preliminary work. It is interesting to 
notice that when questions of procedure arose, Chapman John- 
son was in evidence and his recommendations usually carried. 
Evidently he was relied upon for technical matters.“ Four 
committees, “composed of one delegate from each of the twenty- 
four senatorial districts, were appointed’™ to consider for re- 
vision, respectively, the Bill of Rights and the legislative, 
executive and judicial departments. Everyone recognized that 
the Legislative Committee was the one around whose resolu- 
tions the debate would center; and it is significant that John- 
son of Augusta and Leigh of Chesterfield were both on it.” 
These men were as David and Jonathan in their affection for 
each other: “Tenacious of their opinions, of strong will, and 
competitors from the force of circumstances, they were never 
insensible of the sympathy which united them.”™ Many looked 
for a personal breach after this contest, their mutual regard 
was not dimmed; others attribute the fact that there was any 


* Bruce, W. C., op. cit., I, 609. 

® Pleasants, H. R., South. Lit. Mes., XVII, 126. 

© Debates, 1 

Debates, 45. 

® Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 147. 

© Debates, 22 22. 

“ MacFarland, W. H., An Address on the late B. W. Leigh, 5. 
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compromise at all to the sympathy and understanding of these 
two men toward each other.” 

Two weeks were consumed with committee work and the 
preliminary skirmish over the Bill of Rights.” If the re- 
formers had succeeded in getting the old Bill of Rights” 
adopted as a preliminary to future work instead of having it 
temporarily laid on the table until the resolutions of the other 
committees were under consideration,” the westerners would 
have had all the logic on their side. After this debate, Mr. 
Johnson moved to lay the resolutions on the table:” “He 
was satisfied some gentlemen would vote against the resolutions 
now, who would vote for them when they should hear their 
practical applications discussed. The proper time for that 
discussion would be when the report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee should come up for discussion.” 

On Saturday, October 24, the report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee was read; its first resolution indicated a triumph, in 
committee, for the West; it was :” 


“1, Resolved: That in the apportionment of representation 
in the House of Delegates, regard should be had to the white 
population exclusively.” 


The following Monday the Convention went into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to consider all the resolutions, and Mr. 
Green of Culpeper moved to amend the above resolution by 
striking out the word “exclusively” and substituting therefor 
the words “and taxation combined”. Then began the great 
debate which lasted until the end of December. 


© South. Lit. Mes., XV, 677. Each named a son after the other. Chap- 
man Johnson’s eldest son, Watkins Leigh, died at six years of age. See 
Johnson Family Papers. Chapman Johnson Leigh lived to be eighty 
years old and died, a New Yorker, in 1912. See Va. Mag. of Hist., 
XX, p. XV. 

® Debates, 45-52. 

* Declaring that all men are born equally free and independent and that 
all power is by God rested in the people and consequently derived from 
the people. 

® Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 148. 

Debates, 52. 

Ibid., 30. 
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Charles H. Ambler has analyzed the debates." Day after 
day all the learning, logic and eloquence of Virginia were 
brought to bear on one side or the other. Philip Doddridge, 
the organizer of the western forces and one of the ablest of 
them, at one time threatened to leave the convention.” Al- 
though this deliberative body was remarkable for the uniform 
courtesy of its members toward each other, the underlying 
bitterness could not always be hidden. 


Prominent among the eastern men, the hope of the “new 
school of conservatives”, who were “strenuously opposed to 
nationalism”” was Benjamin Watkins Leigh; he was learned, 
beloved and eloquent and he believed that men of property 
had superior rights :* 


“The resolution of the Legislative Committee proposes to 
give to those who have comparatively little property, power 
over those who have a great deal—to give to those who con- 
tribute the least the power of taxation over those who con- 
tribute the most, to the public treasury—and (what seems most 
strange and incongruous) to give the power over property to 
numbers alone, in that branch of the Legislature which should 
special guardian of property,—in the revenue-giving 

ranch.” 


The West relied upon Chapman Johnson, and they were not 
disappointed, although he did not go as far as the champions 
of free white manhood suffrage would have liked. His speech 
reveals him as a conservative, devoted to the teachings of 1776, 
and hence not afraid of the West :” 


“But who is to judge whether the Government has been ade- 
quate to the object of its institution, who is to judge of the 
manners of its reform? Surely the people who ordained it, 
the people for whose happiness and safety it was constructed ; 
the people, to a majority of whom the right of reform is de- 


" Ambler, op. cit., 149-171. Chandler, op. cit., 39, gives a table of the 
principal compromise plans. 

Debates, 571. 

* Ambler, op. cit., 150. 

™ Debates, 157. 
© Debates, 262. 
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clared unquestionably to belong—the people are the sole, the 
exclusive judges.” 


His position on the suffrage is clear :” 


“We have never advocated the power of numbers without 
distinction of persons: all that we have endeavored to main- 
tain, is the equal power of those who share the sovereignty 
and the consequent right of their majority. The qualification 
of property which we require, to give admission into this num- 
ber is, with no view to give power to property, but is like the 
qualification of age, and sex, an evidence only of fitness for 
the exercise of political power.” 


He sees the danger inherent in slave property :” 


“Let it be once openly avowed and adopted as a principle of 
your constitution, that the price which the Western people 
must pay for the protection of your slaves, is the surrender 
of their power in the Government, and you render that prop- 
erty hateful to them in the extreme and hold out to them the 
strongest of all possible temptations to make constant war 
upon it, to render it of no value to you, and to induce you 
to part with it.” 


At last, after it was clear that prolonged discussion was lead- 
ing to no decision, a committee was appointed to draft a con- 
stitution from the resolutions that had been passed; it con- 
sisted of Messrs. Doddridge, Madison, Marshall, Johnson, 
Leigh of Chesterfield, Tazewell and Cooke. On January 4, 
they reported the results of their labors” and after some further 
discussion and amendments, a compromise constitution passed 
the Convention, the Westerners, including Johnson, voting 
against it.” The white basis of representation had failed, 
although the most glaring inequalities of representation were 
corrected. The West now had forty-one per cent of the num- 
bers of the Legislature whereas, had the apportionment been 
made on the white basis, it would have had forty-six per cent.™ 


* Debates, 272. 
Debates, 283. 
™ Debates, 777. Chandler, op. cit., 41. 
Debates, 793-797. 

1 Debates, 882 

™ Chandler, op. cit., 44. 
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More serious than the discrepancies in the new apportionment 
was the fact that the new constitution made no provision for 
amendments.“ Bitterness and strife were to continue for 
twenty years more, and then—a revolution. 


If John Randolph was the “hero” of the Convention, the 
most sought after, because his career had been national and 
Richmond had never heard him speak, there seems to be no 
doubt that Chapman Johnson was its prophet. His reputation 
for clear thought and close reasoning began to spread outside 
the state; Hugh R. Pleasants writes twenty years later, on 
the occasion of the Convention of 1850-1851 :” 


“Beyond the limits of this State, he acquired, at the time, a 
reputation to which it is doubtful whether any other person 
of the body could aspire. An eminent jurist of New York, 
who had heard but little of him previously, told us he was 
never so astonished in his life as he was when he read his 
speech on the basis of representation, and it was to him in- 
conceivable how he had so long remained without any national 
reputation. He said that the Convention had been eminently 
serviceable in showing Virginia who her great men are and he 
did not hesitate to call pman Johnson par eminence the 
great man of the Convention.” 


Mr. Pleasants also describes his appearance from memory :™ 


“Like Mr. Leigh, Mr. Johnson was at this time in the prime 
of his life and faculties. — — — He was a man of noble and 
commanding presence, had a head whose intellectual develop- 
ments would have delighted a phrenologist, and a countenance 
more strongly indicative of benevolence than that of any other 
human being we recollect to have seen. His air, unless when 
roused by discussion, was absent and distracted, indicating a 
mind habitually addicted to deep and earnest thought. His 
voice was the most powerful we ever heard, and had it been 
under proper management, was eminently adapted to all modu- 
lations which are necessary to a finished orator. At it was, 
? — too apt to get beyond his control in the excitement of 

ebate.” 


Tbid., 45-71. 
™ Southern Literary Messenger, XVII, 127. Hugh R. Pleasants was 
the son of Governor Pleasants and brother of James Pleasants who edited 
the Richmond Constitutional Whig. 
™ Ibid., XVII, 149, 150. 
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It is easy to see why, after 1830, Chapman Johnson received 
no political preferment. He continued the regular practice of 
the law with unremitting labor: “He has often been known, 
for weeks together, to prolong his studies several hours 
after midnight and then to suspend them only to be re- 
sumed at early dawn. — — As early as 1837, he began to 
feel the effects of over-exertion in occasional attacks of ver- 
tigo.”"* His long term in the Senate, 1805-1831, expired and 
he was not again a member of the Legislature.™. Occasionally, 
we find him taking part in public affairs?” in 1833, he and 
Watkins Leigh spoke at meetings organized to forward me- 
morials to Congress urging the restoration of deposits to the 
United States Bank. The Virginia Assembly, elected as fav- 
orable to Jackson, instructed its United States senators to vote 
for it. This was the occasion on which William C. Rives re- 
signed and Benjamin Watkins Leigh became senator in his 
place.” That as late as 1836-1837 he was considered one of 
the most distinguished lawyers of his generation is evidenced 
by the fact that he was one of the attorneys in the Randolph 
will litigation, that famous contest of which most of the records 
have been lost. 


From 1839, family letters show that Mr. Johnson was suf- 
fering increasingly from bad eyes and general debility. His 
eldest son, George Nicolson, a lawyer also, was at this time 
attending to much of his business for him, sometimes going 
with him on business trips.” His Richmond house on Mar- 
shall Street, opposite Ambler Square, saw him less and less.™ 
In 1840, he went to White Sulphur Springs to try what the 
waters would do for him and after that he spent longer periods 
each year at Bearwallow.” He died July 12, 1849. 


Ibid., XV, 677. 

%* The “Johnson of Augusta” of the House of Delegates, 1847-1848, 
was his nephew, Chapman Johnson, Jr. 

™ Cal. Va. State Papers, X, 572. 

Grigsby, H. B., Discourse on Littleton W. Tazewell, 62. 

Bruce, W. C., John Randolph of Roanoke, Il, 57. 

™ Johnson Family Papers. 

™ Mordecai, Samuel, Virginia, Especially Richmond, 91. 
42 Johnson Family Papers. 
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On July 13, 1849, there was a meeting of the members of 
the bar of the City of Richmond in the room of the Court of 
Chancery ;” resolutions were passed in a dignified, earnest and 
solemn manner that would have touched Mr. Johnson’s heart. 
Judge Philip N. Nicholas prefaced the resolutions :™ 


“As a man, Mr. Johnson, through a long life, was distin- 
guished for lofty integrity and purity, to which was added the 
most distinguished benevolence. 

“His influence over the minds and characters, not only of 
those who associated with him, but of the community in general, 
was much greater than ordinarily falls to the lot of distinguish- 
ed public men ; and this influence was always promotive of vir- 
tue, patriotism and benevolence. 

“As a Senator of his native state, Mr. Johnson by his high 
talents, pure character, assiduous labor, and by the universal 
confidence reposed in his knowledge, wisdom and integrity, 
attained an influence unequalled by any man of his day: and 
has left the impress of his mind and character on the legis- 
lation of this state. 

“After his retirement from legislative life, a large portion 
of Mr. Johnson’s time was directed to schemes for the ad- 
vancement of the interest of his native state: and in all such 
schemes his sound judgment, extensive knowledge and en- 
larged scope of thought made him an invaluable counsellor. 

“At the bar, he was distinguished for an extent of knowl- 
edge, fertility of thought, ingenuity, ability and force of argu- 
ment which placed him in a position in which he had few 
compeers. 

“In private and social life, Mr. Johnson continued all the 
qualities which make a man beloved and honored, and he has 
left to his friends the recollection of a life in which there is 
no act to regret and a character without stain.” 


This may sound fulsome, but it is a fact that all the records, 
from various sources, strike the same note. The only adverse 
criticism of Chapman Johnson that we can find is that his 
speeches were sometimes too long and that his voice was not 
always properly modulated ; whereas his contemporaries seemed 
unable to think or to speak of him without remembering his 


™8 Richmond Constitutional Whig, July 13, 14, 1849. 
™ Richmond Enquirer, July 13, 1849. 
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fine integrity and his great benevolence. It must be conceded 
that at politics he was an amateur; he wrote his record on the 
annals of the law courts of his native state and on the hearts 
of men. 
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COLONY WEST OF THE BLUE RIDGE, 
PROPOSED BY JACOB STAUBER 
AND OTHERS, 1731, ETC. 


SomME ApDITIONAL DocUMENTS 


(Continued) 


Contributed and Edited by Ann V. Strickler Milbourne, 
Charles Town, W. Va. 


“Mr. Bury”, mentioned in document 8, was probably Jean 
Pierre Purry, of Neufchatel, Switzerland, already connected 
with colonial schemes in America and later to be the founder 
of Purysburg, “the first German settlement in the Southern 
States.” He published in 1731 the first of “two curious pam- 
plets, setting forth the advantages of countries under the in- 
: fluence of the sun at the precise angle of 33° of latitude” and 
‘ containing such alluring statements as that “A man who shall 
have a very little land in Carolina and who is not willing to 
work above two or three hours a day may very easily live 
: there.” His colony of one hundred seventy Swiss was given 
40,000 acres of laid on the Savannah River about thirty miles 
from its mouth by the governor of Carolina. Though re-in- 
forced it did not prosper, but maintained “a struggling and 
dwindling existence until the revolution.” (Germans in Colonial 
| Times, Lucy Fordney Bittinger, pp. 122, 123.) 
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Document 13, (p. 262 post), makes it plain that neither Pur- 
ry’s proposal nor any other mooted point mentioned in the “final 
propositions” of Stauber and Ocks was responsible for the 
failure of their colonial project. The Board of Trade approved 
it and prepared a favorable report to the Council. Delay and 
final defeat were due solely to the opposition of the proprietors 
already having grants in the Potomac region. 

Lords Baltimore and Fairfax made objections in October, 
1731; the Penns joined them in a further protest in the follow- 
ing February. The replies of “the petitioners” were pre- 
sented by Ocks, which indicates that Stauber was absent from 
London after the middle of October, engaged in prepara- 
tions for launching the colony “next spring”. It was prob- 
ably that at this time he secured the names of families of pro- 
spective emigrants which appear in his Virginia patents of 1733. 
Ocks’ part was to remain in London for “the dispatch of their 
business”. Documents 10 and I1 are urgent, almost frantic, 
appeals for the immediate issue of the patent lest a year’s time 
be lost, or the plan “lay’d quite asyde”. 

Document 12 recognizes the cause as lost. It is an academic 
re-statement of the arguments against the proprietors—fal- 
lacious as to the Shenandoah River—and is the last document 
to which Stauber was a party. It seems to indicate that he was 
still in Europe in February, 1731/2, when the hearing of the 
joint protest of the three objectors took place. 

Document 13 is the individual petition of Ocks. Besides 
showing how near Stauber’s project came to being realized, it 
throws light upon the character of Ocks, emigration problems 
and the stage of immigration to the Shenandoah Valley in 1734. 


(12) C. O. 5: 1323, 83-86. [L. C. 29-34]. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners 
of 
Trade and Plantations 


As Y* Lé S» were pleas’d to appoint the 1st of February 
last for a hearing att ye Board of the objections which the 
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Lords Baltemore and Fairfax and the Proprietors of Pensil- 
vania had to form against the Settlement beyond the Mountains 
of Virginy It will be judg’d by Th. Ld. Sps. wisdom equitable 
to admit also an Answer to their Complaints which were ele- 
vated to a high degree: The Petitioners sincerely declare that 
they had not the least Intention to deprive the Complainants 
of a hands breadth of Land Comprehended in their grants, 
which had been neither honest nor Just, and though for brevity 
Sake the Petition was in General Terms for the wast land lying 
behind the Sayd Mountains, yet when delivered it was accom- 
pany’d with a Map Impartially drawn according to the best 
Information of Persons that have seen and examin’d the Scitu- 
ation of the Land and Rivers, in which map they particularly 
avoyded, to come near the Borders of the 2 Lords Proprietors 
and as the Petitioners have Judg’d that the district of Pensil- 
vania did reach farthest westwards, they took care to allowe the 
full length thereof, and to Petition only for the land which lay 
beyond their Limits westward; It will be therefore proper to 
give a true Information of every Particular of the Sayd Lords 
Proprs Limits Westwards. 

1. Pensilvania hath for Limits on the East the River De la 
Ware from the 4oth to the 43" degree of North Latitude doth 
3 degrees from South to North the breadth, makes by the 
Comon Calculation 180 Miles, the length thereof is to go in 
the 40 degree from the De la Ware River in a direct Straight 
line westwards 5 Degrees of longitude which Counted at 45 
Miles a degree doth 225 Miles for the South Limits, the North 
Limits are the Same in a Straight Paralel Line which makes 
an oblong Square of 225 Miles long and 180 Miles broad, 
the length of this tract is required to be measur’d, there being 
no marks for the West Boundarys, it is Comonly Computed 
from the De la Ware, to the Susquahanaugh River 80 Miles, 
from the Same to Patomak 100 miles, it requires then that the 
Limits of Pensilvania go 45 Miles beyond Patomak River to 
make up the 225 Miles this length being measur’d out exactly 
and the Limits mark’d the Proprietors thereof have no reason 
to make objection against what is beyond the Same, but it be- 
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longs to the Crown without any dispute to dispose thereof ; 
this then was the Intention of the Petitioners to desire the meas- 
uring of Pensilvania, that no Complaint Could be made; which 
are therefore form’d without reason or Just Cause. 


2. The North Limits of my Lord Baltemore as in the 
Grant is distinctly mention’d are to begin att the De la Ware 
Bay or River, in the 40% Degree of North Latitude and to ex- 
tend in a direct line of the Sayd Degree to the first Spring or 
first branch of Patowmak River, thence to go South and South 
East along the Banks of the Sayd River to Cheasapeak Bay 
which makes the west and South border of Maryland on the 
west Syde of the Sayd Bay, that this is the true meaning of 
the Grant, for the North border of Maryland to go in a 
Straight line westwards in the 40“ Degree from the De la 
Ware to Patowmak River is Confirm’d by the Grant of Pen- 
silvania which is likewise to begin for his South border in the 
40 Degree and is to extend from the De la Ware River in a 
direct line of the Sayd degree westwards 5 Degrees of Longi- 
tude which will reach beyond Patowmak River: It is observable 
that the Grant of Pensilvania being of Later date, hath been 
regulated to be Conformable to the Limits of Maryland, both 
joining and going westwards in the 40“ degree in a Straight 
regular line to Patowmak River. The grant of My Lord Bal- 
temore doth not mention that when in a direct line of the 40” 
degree it meets the first Spring of Patowmak River, that it was 
to go thence Northwards towards the Source of that River, 
but it is expressly Sayd, that from that Straight line the Limits 
are to turn Southwards along the Banks of the Same River 
unto his exit in Cheasapeak Bay. The solidity of these reasons 
are humbly Submitted to Th. Ld. Sps. Wise Judgment. 


3. The Grant of Lord Colepeper in the 4* of K: J: the 
Second, but now the Lord Fairfax Concerning the Limits 
thereof it is expressed ; that all that Tract Territory, or Parcel 
of Land Situate, Lying and being in Virginia in America and 
bounded by and within the first heads or Springs of the Rivers 
Rappahanock, and Patowmak and so going down to Cheasa- 
peack Bay are to be Comprehended in the Grant. 
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The head Spring of Rappahanock takes its Source in the 
Appalatinan Mountains, the first Spring of Patowmak on the 
South Syde of the River is Shanantoe River which takes its 
Course North East through the Sayd Mountains and falls into 
Patowmak River; Now the Grant mentions that the Bounds 
are to be Confin’d within the heads or Springs of the 2 Sayd 
Rivers, the Limits can go no further on the South Syde than 
Rappahanock River and on the North Syde to the first Spring 
of Potowmak River, which is Shantoe River, to go along the 
Same Southwestwards So far as the head of the first Spring 
of Rappahannock River, therefore where the last River be- 
gins the Limits do cease, as it is plainly express’d that the 
bounds are to be within the heads or Springs of the two Sayd 
Rivers, now as Shantore begins his Source South West a great 
way beyond Rappahanock River it is against the express words 
of the Grant, to Claim a Right to the Source of Shanantoe 
River, since the Limits are not to be bound by one but by 
both Rivers, where therefore the one Ceases the Bounds must 
Consequently also Cease, for to go beyond Rappahannock 
River, there would be no bounds more for the South Syde 
and therefore new bounds were to sett of all of which there 
is no mention made in the Grant. 


This is the Sentiment of the People in America about the 
Limits of these Lds Proprietors who are acquainted with the 
grants and the true Situation of the Land, if any of the Sayd 
Lords’ pretend to any further extend then here impartially is 
explain’d, the true meaning of their own Grants will Contra- 
dict it and it would Cause great Confusion when one Pro- 
prietor would Claim what is Granted to another. 


Endorsed. Virginia / An Explanation of the Grants / about 
their West Limits of the Lords / Propts. in Virginia, Mary- 
land and / Pensilvania recd from Mr. Ocks / 


Rec’d ————— 
Read Septr 3 1732 ['5: 10. 


(13) C. 0. 5:/ 1323, 226-236. [L. C. 175-178]. 
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To the Honorable the Lords Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations 
Humbly Sheweth 

That the Petitioner, jointly with others, did by their Pe- 
tition to H: M: 4 years ago represent how greatly it was to 
the Interest of this Kingdom to incourage a new Colony to be 
settled beyond the Mountains of Virginy, the great benefit and 
advantages that would accrue to the Nation by the production 
and Settlement thereof: which T* L* S»* did Conceive to be real 
matters and were pleas’d to approve the Same, and prepare a 
favorable report thereof to be remitted to the Council. 

But as the Lords Baltemore, Fairfax and Messrs. Pen did 
jointly oppose the execution of this project, upon Suggestions 
of having Claim to the Sayd Land, although it Can be un- 
deniably prov’d by their own Grants, Charters Mapps 
Letters and the Testimony of the Inhabitants of Virginy and 
other Provinces, that the land which was Petition’d for Lies 
beyond their west Limits, the Person that Search’d out the 
Say’d Land, having had a true Information thereof upon the 
place, and avoided Carefully to give any Cause of Complaints 
to the Say’d Proprs. Yet Th. Ld. Shps. were pleas’d to Con- 
clude to put a Stop to this business, until the Say’d Prprs 
should have regulated their Limits which they went accordingly 
to perform in Person; 

Upon this delay the Petitioner did not Intend to make any 
further Solicitations, having already employed a whole year 
about it with great loss of time and expence. But he being 
every year troubled with these poor Strangers that Come over, 
to provide them passage and take care of them which he hath 
now done these two years, with much loss of time, assisting 
them in all honesty, Integrity, good advise and expence, having 
Sendt last year 57 Persons att their request to Pensilvania, 
and this year in 2 Shipps 49 Persons to South Carolina, which 
induces him to offer his Service once more, that these People 
may not only be taken Care of for their Passage but also to 
Settle them together and assist them with Such good advice, 
and directions, as to enable them to become Sooner profitable 
to the Nation by their production and Labour. 
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It is therefore most humbly desir’d by the Petitioner to be 
favorably inform’d of T* L S»* disposition in regard of this 
propos’d Colony behind the Mountains of Virginy, If Th. Ld. 
Shps. are inclin’d to promote the Same, the Petitioner most 
humbly offers to engage himself to perform it, with the utmost 
Care and assiduity, he having been these 25 years Laboring to 
find out the best method’s to make a Colony florishing, and 
hopes to give good prov’s thereof to the Satisfaction of the 
Publik: But having been inform’d by a Creditable Person, 
that there has been taken up allready in Virginy about 300,000 
akres for (far) behind these Mountains the most Comodious 
Land therefore is already taken in possession and the new 
Comers will be oblig’d to settle in remote parts, to their great 
inconveniency. 

If Th. Ld. Shps. are rather inclin’d to assign Land for these 
People up to the Mountains in Virginy and going Southward’s 
into North Carolina along the Sayd Mountains for about 150 
Miles in length and 50 in breadth, he offers to Settle them 
there, the cheif reason the Petitioner chuses to settle near or 
beyond the Mountains is, that the Situation will be most agree- 
able to the Constitutions of the Swissers, who live in a high 
and hilly Country ; but a great difficulty is, that the Mountains 
are about 200 Miles from the Sea and will therefore be very 
Chargeable and difficult to bring the People and goods there, 
and also from thence, another difficulty is also that Marchand 
Shipps cannot pass through the Inlett’s into North Carolina, 
But only Sloops’ which renders that Province very unfit for 
trade to their great disadvantage, for the Sake of these in- 
conveniences, it is hop’d Th. Ld. Shps. will have due regard 
and consideration. 

These proposals are most humbly Submitted to T» L* S» 
wise Judgment by 

Their Lordships 
Most humble and most 
obedient Servant 
John Ocks. 
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Endorsed Virginia—North Carolina / Humble Petition to 
the R. H. the Ls. Crs. of Trade and Plantations / Concerning 
a Colony of Swissers and / Germans in Virginia and North 
Carolina to be / settled by Mr. Ocks. 


Recd 
Read Novr. 1734 / S: 33. 


The fourteenth document of the series gives valuable details 
of the biography of Jacob Stauber. As the tribute of an admir- 
ing friend, it failed to meet the occasion it was designed to serve 
by the singular fate of being overlooked until that occasion 
was long past. Possibly this was caused by its being enfolded 
with a longer document of less immediate appeal, entitled 
“Observations of J. S. Sprogell”, which was received and read 
on the same dates as the Certificate. 


It is conjectured that J. S. Sprogell, Senior, was a merchant 
of Germantown or Philadelphia, temporarily in England. No 
records of him have been found. However, two brothers of 
the name appear in Rupp’s 30,000 Names, Appendix I, in the 
list of settlers at Germantown, between 1683 and 1710. They 
are Ludowic Christian Sprogell and John Henry Sprogell, 
who were naturalized by a special Act of Assembly in 1705, 
on their separate petitions, stating that they had been invited 
to come into the Province by the proprietors, had resided there 
peacably some years, and were willing to remain. (Provincial 
Councils of Pa., Vol. II, p. 184.) 

J. G. Sprogell obtained a patent for land in Philadelphia 
County, May 18, 1738. 


(14) C. O. 5: 1323, 347. [L. C. 273]. 


Whereas Mr: Jacob Stauber Intends to settle beyond the Blew 
Hills in Virginia which never was tempted (sic) yet, but if 
once begun will prove very beneficial, I therefore Certify that 
the said Mr Jacob Stauber, is the fittest and properest Person for 
to undertake and accomplish the Same, having Known him this 
Twenty year in Pensilvania, when he made Settlements in the 
remotest parts among Indians, whereby he hath acquired the 
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Reputation among all that Knew him of one of the best skilled 
in Husbandry, and acquired by his particular Industry very 
handsome means. So that he hath Experience both to En- 
courage and assist others in settling the same. As Witness my 
hand this second Day of October: 1731. 
J. S. Sprogell, 
Senior. 


Endorsed Virginia / Certificate from M* Sprogell / that 
Mr’ Jacob Stauber / is a proper person to undertake / the 
Settlement behind the blew / Mountains in Virginia. / Dated 
y* 2* of October, 1731. 

Rec’d Oct. 21* 

Read September 17", } 1735 / 5: 51. 
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VIRGINIA COUNCIL JOURNALS, 1726-1753 
(Continued ) 


At a Council held at this Capitol 
the 22d. Day of October 1729 
Present 
The Honorable William Gooch 
Esquire Lieutenant Governor 


Mr. Commissary Blair John Grymes 

William Byrd Wm. Dandridge 

John Robinson John Custis and 

John Carter Wm. Randolph, Esqrs. 


Richd. Fitzwilliam 


*An order of his Majesty in his privy Council bearing date 
the 1st of February 1728 whereby his Majesty is Graciously 
pleased to order and direct that fifty Nine Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Eighty Six Acres of Land in Spotsylvania County 
held by Col. Alexander Spotswood by a Defective Title be 
regranted to him by patent upon his procuring Rights for the 
same and declaring his Majesty’s pleasure that the same ex- 
exption of Quit Rents be extended the said Lands as was 
granted by his late Majesty to the patentees of a Thousand 
Acres of Land in the same County. 

Whereupon it being proposed to the Consideration of the 
Board how far other persons having large tracts of Land in 
the aforesaid County for which no Rights were paid or pro- 
duced at the time of the grant ought to be charged agreeable 
to his Majestie’s Intentions it is 

Resolved and Ordered 

That Collo. Spotswood ought to produce Rights and pay 
Quit Rents for the full Quantity of Land mentioned in the 
above order of his Majesty’s in Council the said Quit Rents to 
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be accounted from the ffirst day of May 1728 and that the 
same be demanded accordingly. 

That for all the other large Tracts of Land taken up in 
the said County and not within the benefit of his late Majesty’s 
Bounty an immediate demand be made of the Rights for the 
same which ought to have been, and were not paid at the 
Time of the Grant excepting always such of the said Lands 
as have been since Lapsed and granted to other Patentees where 
his Majesty hath been satisfied for the Rights thereof. 

That in like Manner where the first Patentees have con- 
tinued hitherto in possession of their several Tracts the Quit- 
rents for the same be demanded from the first Day of May 
1728 but for as much as the said Patentees have been already 
recommended to his Majesty’s favour in relation to the arrears 
accrued before the said first Day of May it is 

Resolved 

That the Demand of the Arrears be Suspended until his 
Majesty’s pleasure be known 

Commissioners of the Peace for the Counties of Westmore- 
land and Norfolk were this day 

Ordered 

To be issued with the addition of Several new Justices. 

Whereas the Cattawbaw Indians have by some of the Indian 
Traders signified their Desire to enter into a Treaty of ffriend- 
ship with this Government It is the 
Opinion 
of this Board that the said Indians be encouraged in this 
their good inclination and for that purpose be invited to re- 
pair hither at the next General Court but in case the said 
Treaty take effect it be insisted on that the said Cattawbaw 
Indians shal undertake for the peaceable behaviour of the 
Sapony Indians who have lately deserted their Settlement in 
this Colony and joined themselves to the said Cattawbaw Indians 
Ordered 
That the General Assembly be further prorogued till Thurs- 
day the Twelfth of ffebruary and a proclamation was prepared 
accordingly. 
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At a Council held at the Capitol 
October the 25th 1729 


Present 
The Governor 
Robert Carter John Carter 
James Blair Richd. Fitzwilliam 
John Robinson John Grymes and 


William Dandridge Esgrs. 

On reading at this Board a letter from Collo. Montgomery, 
Governor of New York with a transcript of a Conference held 
the 21st of July last between the Commissioners for Indian 
Affairs at Albany and some of the Chief of the Oneydos where- 
in the said Indians complain that a Considerable Number of 
their Nation have been lately killed and taken prisoners by the 
Virginia Indians and desiring reparation but it appearing to 
this Board by Severall late Accounts brought by the Indian 
Traders that the defeat given to the said Oneydos was by the 
Cattawba Indians on whose town the said Oneydos had made 
a secret attack and in the retreat were fallen upon by the Cat- 
tawbaw Indians and without the intervention of any of the In- 
dians of this Colony It is 
ORDERED 
That the same be signified to the Governor of New York to 
prevent any misunderstanding with the Six Nations but for- 
asmuch as the Oneydos seem principally Concerned to recover 
their prisoners out of the hands of the Cattawbaws It is 
ORDERED 
That a Message be sent to the Cattawbaws to desire that the 
said prisoners be delivered up to this Government as the surest 
means for their obtaining a peace with the Six Nations in which 
this Government will employ its mediation. 

On the petition of John Carter*® Esqr. leave was granted him 
to take up in one Tract Six Thousand acres of Land on the 
North Branch of James River joining on the Land of Collo. 
Thomas Randolph called the Indian Field and extending thence 
so as to include the Lands called the Buffalo Low Grounds. 

On the petition of George Webb Gent leave was granted 
him to take up Twelve Thousand acres of Land in Hannover 
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County beginning at a white oak marked GW and another 
marked B on the North side of the third North ffork of James 
River at the ffoot of the Second Mountain Comonly called the 
Great Mountains and so extending on both sides the said ffork 
PROVIDED ALWAYS 

That this present Survie nor the Survey to be made thereof 
do not interfere with or prejudice the Grant this Day made to 
John Carter Esqr. 


November the Ist 1729 


Present 
The Governor 
Robert Carter John Robinson 
James Blair Richd. Fitzwilliam 
William Byrd John Grymes and 
William Randolph Esqrs. 


Robert Carter Junr. Esqr. having resigned his place of Naval 
Officer of Rappahannock River and the Governor having 
thereupon signified to divers of the Gentl. of the Council 
(occasionally met at the Convocation of the Visitors of the 
College) his intention to constitute Mr. Charles Carter in his 
Room and no objection being then or now offered against the 
sufficiency of the said Charles Carter for that Employment 
the Governor was pleased to declare the said Charles Carter 
Naval Officer of the aforesaid District. 

Whereas by several Acts past the last Session of Assembly 
the countys of Caroline and Goochland were erected whereby 
the ffreeholders are entitled to the priviledges of electing Bur- 
gesses for the said respective Counties and whereas Since the 
last Session of Assembly the Trustees for erecting the Colledge 
of William and Mary have by good and Sufficient Deeds in - 
Law transferred the said Colledge with all the Rents Revenues 
and perquisites thereunto belonging unto the President and 
Masters whereby the said President and Masters or possessors 
are become one Body politic and Corporate with power to 
chuse a Representative body to Serve in the General Assembly 
of this Dominion It is 
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ORDERED 
That Writs issue for Electing Burgesses for the said Countys 
of Caroline and Goochland and for the said Colledge of Wil- 
liam and Mary to Serve in the next Session of Assembly which 
now stand prorogued until 12th Day of ffebruary next. 

On the application of the Officers of his Majesty’s Revenues 
It is 
ORDERED 
That they be and they are hereby impowered to issue Rights 
for taking up Land for any sum not exceeding five Hundred 
pounds Sterling the Rights formerly issued being already dis- 
posed of 

William Dandridge Esqr. Present 


The accompt of Contingent Charges for the last half year 
ending the 25th of October the Accompt of Sundry Expenses 
about the Governor’s House and 
An Accompt of sundry Charges of the Imprisonment Tryals 
and condemnation of divers Pyrates were laid before the Board 
examined and 
ORDERED 
To be paid out of his Majesty’s Revenue of two Shillings p 
Hogshead. 

At a Council held at the Capitol 


November the 5th 1729 
Present The Governor 


Robert Carter John Grymes 

James Blair William Dandridge 
John Robinson and 

John Carter Wm. Randolph Esqrs. 


Richd. Fitzwilliam 
The following Warrants on the Receiver General to be paid 
out of his Majesty’s Revenues were this Day signed by the 
Governor in Council vizt. 
Out of the Two Shillings p Hogshead port Duties and Head 
Money. 
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To the Governor half a Year Sallary ending the 25th of 


October last £1000 
To the Gentlemen of his Majesty’s Council for the same 

time 175 
To the Judges & Officers of the Court of Oyer and Ter- 

miner held last June 100 
To the Audr. General of the Plantations half a years 

Sallary ending as above 50 
To the Sollicitor of the Virginia Affairs for the same time 50 
To the Attorney General Sallary for the same time... 20 
To the Clark of the Council for his Sallary for the same 

time 50 


To the Gunners of the Several Batterys for the like 


Sallary 20 
To the Minister preaching before the General Court.wwmm 6 
To the Armourers Sallary for the same time 6 
To the Adjutant for his Sallary the same time... 75 
To Wm. Prentis for Sundry Charges about the Gover- 

nor House £29—18—9% 
To the same for Sundry expressed & other Contingent 

Charges 61—12—7% 
To the same for the Charges arising on the Trial of divers 

pirates 58—13—I10 

And out of the Quit Rents 

To Mr. Commissary Blair half a years Sallary... 50 


To the Attorney General half a years additional Sallary.... 30 
To Accounts of his Majesties Revenue two Shillings p Hogs- 
head port Duties and Head Money received by virtue of the 
late Kings Commission and by Commission from his present 
Majestie were severally presented in Council by the Receiver 
General who made Oath thereto and being examined by the 
Auditor was certified as usual by the Governor. 


Sundry petitions for Leave to take up Wast Land 
were presented read and granted Vizt: 


To John Sandland four Hundred Acres on the Branches of 
Long Creek and Beverdam Swamp in Caroline County form- 
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erly Surveyed in 1729 for Thomas Thomason who hath Con- 
sented to relinquish his pretension to the petitioner. 

To Michael Holland 1000 Acres of Land on the Branches 
of Licking Hole Creek in Goochland County being adjoining 
to his patented Lands. 

To Robert Bolling Gent’ 1000 Acres of Land adjoining to 
his patent Land in Horsepen Swamp on Appomattux River 
in Prince George County with Leave to include both Tracts in 
one patent. 

To the said Robert Bolling Ten Thousand Acres of Land 
including that already granted to him on Namosine Creek in 
Prince George County. 

To Alexander Bolling* 1000 Acres of Land on the South Side 
of Buckskin Creek in Prince George County. 


To Robert Bevil’ 1500 Acres of Land in Winticowaike Creek 
in Prince George County. 

To Abraham Jones 1000 Acres of Land in Prince George 
County beginning on the Upper Side of the Sweat House Creek 
three Quarters of a mile below the petitioners Mill and run- 
ning thence up the Creek and round his patented Land thence 
cross the said Creek and down the same until it joins on the 
Land of Coleman. 

On reading at this Board the petition of Samll. Pugh Gent 
& late Sherrif of Nansemond County It is 


ORDERED 

That his Majesty’s Receiver General pay to the petitioner 
two pounds Seventeen Shillings Current Money and four Hun- 
dred fourty five pounds of Tobacco or the current price thereof 
out of his Majesties Revenue of two Shillings p Hogshead 
it being for one half of the costs and Charges expended by the 
petitioner in Defending a Suit brought against him for Seizing 
Six Hogsheads of Tobacco on one John Cotton deceased pur- 
suant to an Act of Assembly the one halfe of the said Seizure 
having been long since paid by the petitioner to his Majestys 


use. 


Ex’d. p Wil Roberson Cls Con. 
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At a Council held at the Capitol 
the 15th Day of April 1730 


Present 
The Governor 
John Grymes Richard Fitzwilliams 
James Blair John Custis and 
John Carter William Randolph Esqrs. 


A warrant under his Majesties Royal Sign 
New Seal® Manual bearing Date the 6th of October 1729 
rec'd and old read at the Board Impowering the Gov- 
Seal to be ernor to use a new Seal sent him by his Maj- 
sent home. esty for this Colony and Directing that the old 
Seal be returned in order to be Defaced in his 
Majesties presence in the Privy Council and thereupon the 
Governor delivered the new Seal to be kept as usual in the 
Secretary’s Office and the Old Seal was delivered up to the 
Governor in order to be returned pursuant to his Majesty’s 
pleasure. 
The Queens most Excellent Majesty Guar- 
Queen’s dis- dian of the Kingdom having being pleased by 
approbation of Order in his Majesty’s most Honourable Privy 
Act in 1705 Council bearing Date the Day of May 1729 
to signifie her Disallowance and Disapprobation 
of an Act passed in the General Assembly in the year 1705 
Entitled an Act declaring how long Judgments Bonds Obli- 
gations and Accounts shall be in force, For the Assignments 
of Bonds and Obligations directing what proof 
Proclamation — shall be sufficient in such causes and ascer- 
for repealing it taining the Damage upon Protested Bills of 
Exchange It is ordered that a Proclamation 
issue declaring the said Act of Assembly to be Repealed. 
An Attested copy of his Majestys Warrant 
Sarah Wmson directed to the Recorder of London for insert- 
pardoned ing in the pardon of the Newgate Criminals 
the name of Sarah Williamson who at a Gen- 
eral Court held in October 1727 was convicted of the murder 
of her child was read at the Board and Ordered to be recorded 
in the Secretaries Office and the said Sarah Williamson was 
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thereupon discharged. 


April 29th 1730 


Present 
The Governor 
Robert Carter Richard Fitzwilliams 
James Blair John Grymes 
Cole Digges William Dandridge 
John Robinson John Custis and 
John Carter William Randolph Esqrs. 


Queens Warrt 
for defraying 
the expense of 
running the 
Boundaries 


A Warrant under the Sign Manual of the 
Queens most Excellent Majesty Guardian of 
the Kingdom Dated the 24th of July 1729 was 
Read at the Board whereby her Majesty is 
pleased to Order and Direct the Paiment of 
One Thousand pounds out of the Revenue of 
Quit Rents for defraying the charge of run- 


ning and Settling the Boundaries between this Colony and 
North Carolina in such manner as his Majestys Lieutenant 


Genrl distri- 
bution of the 
money for that 
service ap- 
proved in 
Council 


Governor shall think fit to direct and there- 
upon the Governor laid before the Board an 
account of the application of the said One 
Thousand pounds and desired their opinion 
whether he had not therein Justly proportioned 
the rewards to the several Commissioners em- 
ployed in that service the Council declared 
their opinion that the rewards to the Com- 


missioners according to the time of their attendance on that 
Service is a just and Equal Distribution pursuant to her Maj- 
estys Warrt. aforementioned. 


Mr. Fitzwil- 
liam deposes 
but the Council 
refuses to en- 
ter into his 
objections 
therewith 


But Mr. Fitzwilliam desiring to be heard 
and to Offer his reasons why he left the other 
Commissioners before they had finished the 
Line by them run It is the Opinion of the 
Board that it is improper to enter into the 
matter It appearing by her Majestys Warrant 
that the proceedings in running the said Line 
are well approved and that the Governor is 
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a proper Judge of the Service performed therein. 


Whereas his Majesty by order in his Privy 

The Kings Council bearing date the 19th Day of No- 
order for re- vember MDCCXXIX having been graciously 
mitting the pleased to Declare and Order that the remis- 
Rights for sion of Rights which by order in Council on 
Land in the 6th of August MDCCXXVII was granted 
Spotsylvania. to the two new countys of Brunswick and 
Spotsylvania for Seven Years be Understood 

to Extend to all Grants of Land in the County of Spotsylvania 
not exceeding 6000 Acres including therein the 1000 acres al- 
lowed by the aforesaid Order in Council and that the Grantees 
be permitted to hold the same upon condition that they do Pay 
the Seven Years Quit Rent now in Arrears but that whoever 
shall be desirous to hold more than 6000 Acres shall be obliged 
to pay both the same Rights and Quit Rents for every acre 
exceeding that number as Lands in any other part of Virginia 
is liable to It is ordered that the officer of his 

Officers of the Majestys Revenues do Demand as well the 


Revenue to Quit Rents now in arrears as the Money due 
conform for the Rights of all Tracts of Land accord- 
thereto. ing the Quantity of Six Thousand Acres pur- 


suant to his Majestys Pleasure Signified in 
the above recited Order And it is further Ordered that the 
former order of this Board for Demanding the Money Due 
for Rights for the said Tracts of Land be as it is hereby re- 
voked and that all Bonds given in the Secretarys Office for 
Paiment of the Rights for any Tracts of Land not exceeding 
the quantity of Six Thousand Acres be vacated. 


Richard Fitzwilliam Esqr. Absent 


On reading at this Board a report from 
Robt and Danl. Robert Hicks and Daniel Hicks” who at the 
Hixs for going Instance of the Governor of New York were 
to ye Cattawbas sent to Cattawbaw Indians to Demand the 
ordered. liberty of certain Prisoners of the ffive Nations 
taken by them It appearing to the Board that 
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the said Robert and Daniel have diligently performed the Ser- 
vice required of them It is thereupon ordered that there be 
paid to each of them out of his Majestys Revenue of Two 
Shillings p Hogshead the sum of Thirteen pounds Current 
Money for their trouble in the said service. 


An account of sundry disbursements made 

Mr. Lehueps by Peter Lehuep Esqr. on the Service of this 

disbursements Colony amounting to the sum of Twenty 

allowed pounds Sixteen Shillings and Six pence and 

also an account of his Charges in obtaining 

the Pictures of the King and Queen now sent in amounting 

to Seventy Nine Pounds Three Shillings were severally ex- 
amined and allowed. 


On the application of the Sherifs of the 

Sherifs of counties of Hanover and Spotsylvania for a 
Caroline & more Suitable allowance to enable them to 
Spotsylvania _ collect and make convenient the Quit Rent 
allow’d 30 per tobacco arising in those Countys many of the 
cent for Quit Plantations lying some Sixty and Eighty miles 
rent tobacco _— distant from the water carriage It is ordered 
that they be allowed 30 Per Cent on all the 


Tobacco they receive. 


The Receiver General representing that he 
Exch** for re- ath considerable sums of money in his hands 
mitting the received for his Majesty’s Quit Rents for the 
money received last year and moving that the Difference of 
for Quit Rents Exchange may be settled and Certified by this 
settled. Board in order to enable him to pass his ac- 
counts and make remittances of the said Money 


Differences of 


It is accordingly agreed by this Board that 
ffive and ffive eight P Cent be allowed the Receiver General 
to enable him to turn the Money received for his Majestys 
Quit Rents into Bills of Exchange which is hereby Certified 
to be the present Difference of Exchanges in this Colony. 
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On reading at this Board a report from the 
Mr Roscoe al- Auditor and Receiver General upon the pe- 
lowed £9: 2:8 tition of William Roscoe” Executor for the 
for a sur- last Will and Testament of James Roscoe de- 
charge on ceased late Receiver General of his Majestys 
his brother Revenues It appearing to this Board that the 
said James Roscoe did in his lifetime accompt 
to his Majestie for Nine pounds Two shillings and Eight 
pence ffarthing as due for ffines received in the Northern Neck 
which ffines was never paid to him but retained in the hands 
of the Sherifs of Westmoreland and Richmond Countys until 
the Determination of the right thereto claimed by the pro- 
prietor of the Northern Neck and have since been paid to 
the Proprietors Agent It is ordered that the Receiver General 
pay to the said William Roscoe the said sum of Nine pounds 
Two shillings and eight pence ffarthing and that his Majestys 
Attorney General be directed to prosecute the persons who 
were Sherifs of the aforesaid Countys in 1720 for recovery 
of the said ffines. 


COUNCIL JOURNAL NOTES. 


* When the counties of Brunswick and Spotsylvania were organized 
quit rents on lands in them were remitted for seven years. This caused 
application for many large grants, especially in Spotsylvania. Ex- 
Governor Spotswood was the largest grantee, needing much forest land 
for his own furnaces and the production of naval stores. He, like 
others, violated the law limiting grants here to not more than 1,000 
acres. Charges were brought against Spotswood and others for illegally 
obtaining land. Spotswood went to England and secured a favorable 
opinion from the Board of Trial. (See Osgood’s American Colonies in 
the Eighteenth Century, IV, 49, etc.) 

* John Carter, of “Shirley”, Secretary of State of the Colony. 

* The first Burgess for the College was George Nicholas and the last, 
in the Convention of May 1776, John Blair. 

® Robert Bolling (1682-1749), of Prince George county, son of Robt. 
Bolling, the emigrant, by his second marriage, and ancestor of the 
Bollings of Prince George, Dinwiddie and Petersburg. Burgess for 
Prince George, 1723 and 1726. 

* Stith Bolling, son of Robert Bolilng, of the preceding note, married 
Elizabeth, widow of John Hartwell, of Surry county. His will was 
proved in Prince George, Aug. 6, 1727, and names his sons Stith, Alex- 
ander, John and Robert. The son Alexander Bolling was a Burgess for 
Prince George county at the sessions of March 1756, April 1757, March 
1758, Sept. and November 1758, Feb. 1759, Nov. 1759, March, May and 
October 1760, March 1761. 
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He married Susanne, daughter of his uncle, Robert Bolling, Jr., and 
had a son, Robert, born March, 1751. Alexander Bolling lived at 
“Mitchells”, Prince George county. 

The son Robert Bolling served as a lieutenant in the Virginia Revo- 
lutionary Navy and his heirs received bounty land for this service. His 
will, dated Sept. 7, 1789, names his wife, Clara, and children Robert 
and Susanna. In 1850 his son, Robert, lived in Brunswick county. 

7 Robert Bevill was a member of a family, whose emigrant ancestor, 
“Essex Bevill of Old Town on the Appomattox River”, received a 
grant of land there on Oct. 27, 1671. Essex Bevill was a justice of 
Henrico county in 1677 when the remaining records begins and in 1681. 
His will was proved Feb. 1682-3, and by it he gave to his son, John 
Bevill, “the land I live on called Old Towne on Old Town Creek”; 
to son Essex 200 acres on the south side of the creek, and the rest of 
his estate to his daughter, Amy. Will dated Nov. 9, 1682. 

There is in Henrico a deed recorded August, 1686, from Amy Bevill, 
widow, to her children John, Essex, Mary, Amy and Elizabeth. When 
this deed was recorded Amy Bevill, widow, had married Henry Kent, 
who had died and she appointed his administratrix. She was the widow 
of ————— Butler when she married Essex Bevill, and married after- 
wards not only Henry Kent; but Thomas Batte. In 1689 Thomas Batte 
is referred to as having married the widow of Henry Kent. 

The descendants of Essex Bevill, Jr.. and of John Bevill, who is 
shown by his deposition, dated June 1690, to have been then 20 years old 
are numerous. 

A search of the records of Henrico county would probably show 
whether Robert, of the text, was son of John or Essex Bevill, Jr. He 
was a vestryman of Bristol Parish, Prince George. His wife was 
Ann ————,, and the parish register shows the births of children: 
James, Nov. 2, 1721; Robert, Oct. 10, 1723; William, Oct. 2, 1726; 
Joseph, Dec. 11, 1730 and Frances, Dec. 12, 1732. The last named Robert 
removed to Georgia in 1749. A very interesting account of his de- 
scendants is given in The Beville Family, by Mrs. Agnes Vaughan 
Beville Tidcastle. (Privately printed, 1917.) 

An investigation now in progress shows that the name Essex Bevill 
appears in the old family of the name in Huntingdonshire, and one in 
particular who might well have been the emigrant to Virginia; but 
no positive proof of this has yet been found. 

*It would appear that with slight changes the seal of Virginia re- 
mained the same throughout the reigns of Queen Anne and of the 
three Georges. On the obverse was the royal effigy “And an Indian on 
his knee presenting tobacco to us”. At the bottom was the inscription 
“En dat Virginia quartam” and around the circumference “Virginia in 
America Sigillum Provinciae”. The reverse contained the royal arms. 
See William and Mary Quarterly, III, 81-96, for a valuable paper on 
Virginia seals by Dr. Lyon G. Tyler. 

* In 1716 Capt. Robert Hicks lived at Hicks’s Ford on the Meherrin 
river on the extreme frontier. This place was late in Brunswick 
county and is now in Greensville. He accompanied the Virginia Com- 
missioners in 1728 in running the boundary line with North Carolina, 
and was long noted as an Indian interpreter and agent for the colony in 
dealing with the Indians. Daniel Hicks was probably a brother. See 
William and Mary Quarterly, XI, 130, 131, for a notice of the family. 

= William Roscoe or Roscow, of Blunt Point, Warwick county, was 
Burgess for that county 1726 and 1736, and married Lucy, daughter of 
Col. William Barrett, of “Eltham”, New Kent county. For notice on 
the Roscoe family see this Magazine, VII, 285, 286. 
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DIARY OF JOHN EARLY, BISHOP OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH 


A Copy from the Unpublished Manuscript, Contributed by 
E. J. Rives Childs, Lynchburg, Va. 


(Continued ) 


Thursday night we were at sea. 

On Friday evening we passed Sandy Hook (thirty-five hours 
at sea) and anchored that night at New York.* 

Saturday morning, the 18th, we landed in the city of New 
York. I was very weak but glad that we had gotten safe to 
land. Yet we had our difficulties in getting our trunks, etc., 
to our lodgings. Bro. Jean and myself were destined to stay 
at Mr. Elbert Anderson’s in Bowery Lane. He was a man, 
very eccentric in his notions and ways, but very kind to us in- 
deed. His wife was the sixth person that joined the Methodist 
Church in America, but a native of Ireland, yet a very kind, 
motherly, plain old lady. 

Lord’s Day, 19th. At 8 oclock I attended a lively love feast 
at 4th Street Church where many spoke feelingly of the good- 
ness of God and, among others, an African spoke to surpass 
anything I heard all things considered. At a half past ten I 
preached with power in 2nd Street Church and we had a 
gracious time. At 3 oclock I tried to preach in the African 
M. House to a vast congregation and we had a gracious time 
indeed. At night I heard Bro. Jean preach in John Street 
Church. 


* Here I had the grandest view of the works of man I had ever seen, 
the lighthouses on the south east of Long Island, on the east of Gover- 
nor’s Island, and the city of New York on the north, ———— Fort on 
the west and east Jersey on the south. 
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Monday 2oth. I visited different parts of the city and saw 
the grandest market and greatest I had ever seen. I saw a 
very great difference between the manners of the people there 
and the Virginians and North Carolinians and was many times 
astonished to see the proceedings of the males and particularly 
of the females and the manner of their eating and drinking. 


Tuesday 21st. At night I preached at 4th Street Church 
on the Lord’s Prayer and was told when I had done that I 
preached so fast that I could not be understood. 

Thursday 23rd. I preached at 7 oclock (Pell’s) to a small 
congregation in Brooklyn and stayed at Bro. Garrettson’s, a 
worthy Methodist. 

The rest of the week was spent in visiting my new ac- 
quaintances, seeing curiosities as well as extra phenomenous 
in nature. I met two classes in one and was powerfully happy. 

Lord’s Day 26th. I preached in John Street Church and I 


heard afterwards that I gave great offense to some of my 
brethren and the reason they assigned was that I introduced 


politics into the pulpit, which I denied, but I saw they were a 


formal worldly-minded lot. At 3 oclock at 4th Street Church 
was very much engaged and had a melting time. At 7 in the 
evening at Hudson Church and after dismissing the congrega- 
tion I gave an exhortation, held a prayer meeting and went 
to A. Russell’s. 

Monday 27th. I was much fatigued yet I visited different 
parts of the town to see their works. I took a particular view 
of the recent institution of steamboats and of the free schools 
where there were poor children regularly attended by a pre- 
ceptor. 

On Tuesday I took a special view of a role walk. 

On Wednesday 29th I went in company with other preachers 
to Hurl Neck on the Eastern River, 7 miles from New York 
and was much delighted with the improvements and situation 
and delectable hills. But I looked beyond this scene of con- 
fusion and disquietude and was ravished with the prospect 
of getting “where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest.” 
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Thursday 30th. There was a great confluence of the preach- 
ers. Bros. Lee, Buxton, Jean, Callaway and myself visited the 
state prison and I saw a number of poor transgressors of the 
law of God and man, some of them objects of pity. 

Friday, May Ist, and general fast day. Conference assembled 
at 9 A. M., Bishop Asbury in the chair. The Conference was 
composed of 90 members and was the first delegated conference 
that ever was held in America. After forming the necessary 
regulations for the government of the Conference it proceeded 
to business. We had preaching in seven meeting houses or 
churches every night and three time on Sundays. We had 
some good times in the congregations and a few converted 
but I do not think the Methodists were much concerned for a 
revival at that time. 

The Conference sat until Friday, the 22nd of May, during 
which time we had many powerful debates on different sub- 
jects. At this Conference the ordination of local deacons to 
Elders orders was conceded to them, as found in our discipline 
afterwards. Different motions were brought forward to change 
the manner of appointing presiding elders and to station the 
preachers by a Council, all of which were lost and withdrawn, 
and after much and able debating on those subjects. A com- 
mittee appointed on the subject reported against adding to our 
number of Bishops which was confirmed contrary to my wish. 
The committee: P. Bruce, E. Cooper, G. Pickering, N. Smith- 
ers, S. G. Roszel, L. Myers, L. Blackman, William B. Lacy, 
and Cooper, Myers with many others, distressed and afraid 
that there never be another Bishop made in our connection for 
I saw a number of long heads and, I thought, engaged in- 
directly to destroy our form of government and establish an 
aristocracy. (There was) a diversity of sentiments among 
the preachers relative to different parts of our work. Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Western and New England Conferences 
were much united in sentiments and in heart. 

It was the first General Conference I ever was in and, I 
thought, considering the subjects that were discussed we had 
tolerably smooth times. My own mind was seriously exer- 
cised and sometimes powerfully tempted but the Lord helped 
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me. On our parting we had a melting time for we never (all 
of us) expected to meet again until the day of Judgment and 
my heart was much united to some of the preachers. 

On Saturday morning the 23rd of May we left New York 
for our places of destination and I was not sorry. Bros. Bux- 
ton, Boyd, R. Lattimore, Jean, Ballen, Callaway and myself 
started again for Norfolk in the packet, Eliza and Martha, 
Captain Herbert, Master, and no other passengers. We were 
delighted with the view of the Forts, Islands, Bays, Towns, 
Vessels, Castles and Hills. In consequence of a head wind 
we had to anchor that night in Sandy Hook and after supper 
we had singing and prayer in the Cabin. 

Sunday morning about 6 oclock we left the Capes and I 
soon got very sick. We had but little wind and made not much 
headway. 

Monday 25th. We were not far from the highlands of 
Jersey. Very little wind that day and I was so sick that 1 
could not eat. Had a painful night. I was several times so 
sick that I would have given anything I had to have been on 
land and Bro. Jean and myself talked of begging the Captain 
to send us to shore. The other preachers mostly amused 
themselves catching fish of different kinds. 

Tuesday morning. Out of sight of land. Calm sea. Pow- 
erfully sick and no stomach to eat. I lay on deck and had often 
to pray for patience. Oh how desirable it is to have a large 
stock of grace. Tuesday night I slept but little. 

Wednesday 27th. No land. My bones were sore from lying 
on deck. I was very feeble and lay down on deck again. About 
9 I was told there was a French privateer in sight, and how 
they would treat us if they took us! I had again to ask for 
fortitude and meekness but this privateer became a newly 
built Philadelphia man (of war) and passed without speaking. 
At 12 P. M. saw land 60 miles from Cape Henry. I was re- 
joiced. A pleasant breeze blew us on swiftly and about twi- 
light we again entered the Capes of Virginia to our comfort 
and anchored that night at Sewall’s Point. I slept but little. 

Thursday 28th. Old Virginia in sight and all around us and 
Norfolk within twelve miles. I felt much better than the day 
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before. Atg A. M. we were passing Fort Norfolk and Nelson 
and the sun beat down upon me so warm I felt as if I should 
faint. We were congratulated on the wharf by many and it 
reminded me of heaven, where all the ship’s company meet to 
feast in endless pleasure. I thought, as I had before, that I 
would never go to sea again. I had not eaten anything for four 
days and went to Bro. Watts in Portsmouth and Sister Watts 
fed me with the blessings of heaven again. I felt another man 
and freely told many of my adventures (800 miles). That 
night I went to Norfolk and heard Bro. Ballin preach power- 
fully and we had a good time among old friends in Norfolk. 

Friday 29th. They sent around a bell and I preached in 
Portsmouth to a large audience. 


Sunday 31st. At 11 oclock I preached in Portsmouth with 
liberty on the parable of the Prodigal Son and we had a general 
weeping and some shouting in the congregation and my own 
soul feasted. At 3 P. M. I preached in Norfolk to a crowd on 
Moses’ Choice. At night in Portsmouth again and was much 
overcome by heat. On Monday night I preached again in 
Portsmouth. On Tuesday I concluded, contrary to my former 
practice, to stay ten days until a camp meeting near Portsmouth. 


Wednesday by invitation, Brother Lattimore and myself 
dined at Captain Herbert’s on the Point. I was pleased with 
the cleverness of the family. I went that night to Bro. John 
Butts’, 14 miles. 

Thursday 4th of June. We went to Bro. L. Bartin’s, 4 miles, 
and was glad to see my old acquaintance. 

Friday 5th, to William B’s but returned to L. B’s. 

Saturday. We started for Portsmouth. Called at Samuel 
Bartus’ at old Bro. Wilson’s and had a shower of prayer at 
Arthur Butts. Dined at Sister Herring’s at the Great Bridge 
and to Portsmouth that evening, 18 miles. We had meeting 
that night and I preached. 

Sunday 10 A. M. I preached with life and liberty in Norfolk 
and had a melting time. At 3 P. M. on the Lord’s Prayer in 
Portsmouth and on the Ist chapter of Isaiah at night. 
Monday 8th. I was much fatigued by hard preaching. 
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Tuesday 9th. I went to Camp Meeting at Taylor’s, 4 miles. 
The meeting was opened by Bro. L. P. E. at 11 A. M. It con- 
tinued day and night until Saturday morning following. I 
preached four times and generally had more or less liberty and 
upon the whole it was a great time to me, and generally so, 
considering that we had no general regulations or orders. 
Forty whites and sixty colored people professed to get re- 
ligion and many lasting impressions were no doubt made on the 
minds of many. After preaching on Wednesday a strange 
young man came to me and said he wished to speak with me in 
private. I told him I should not go in private with him but 
if he would let Col. G. who was near us go I would go in 
private, to which he agreed. After going a short space he 
said I had injured the feelings of his wife by saying a negro 
speculator was among the blackest characters as he was a spec- 
ulator himself. I told him I was sorry I had injured his wife 
and further (I was sorry) she had a negro speculator for her 
husband. He said he would not have minded what I said but 
I looked at him and winked while preaching on the subject. 
I told him I did not know him but that would not have affected 
my discourse if I had. He said he would say no more about 
it now. I told him to say all he intended for it would not do 
for him or (any) negro trader to interrupt me much, and left 
him. Mr. Bruff, a magistrate, gave him a close lecture on the 
subject and many of the wicked were much displeased at his 
conduct. 

Here I had two conversations with an English woman who 
passed for a preacher. Her name was Dorothy Ripley. I went 
into the tent where she was and she asked me if I had not evil 
in my heart against her. I told her, no, but I disliked her con- 
duct very much, and after a little conversation, which I saw 
displeased her, she asked me to pray. I refused but when the 
proprietor of the tent asked me a second time I prayed and 
she (D. R.) began as soon as I was done so I left the tent. 
She was displeased and went off but returned the next day. 
she began to inquire of me if I did not have evil in my heart 
against her. I told her I did not believe it was practicable 
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for a woman to preach the Gospel and, if it was, she had acted 
rudely in several instances prior to and at thoat meeting. She 
said I lacked love and was not as the rest of the preachers 
for some had bid her Godspeed. I told her she lacked several 
qualifications to prepare for preaching and that she should be- 
have herself better than she had done while on the grounds. 
She got agitated and left that part of the tent I was in and 
would talk with me no more. Soon afterwards she fixed up 
pack and package and with her benefactress, Mrs. Collins, 
started for Norfolk and on the way the horse ran away with 
the chair they were in and they sustained some damages but 
were providentially saved. She told the people in Norfolk that 
Early was the adversary of God and man and full of all mis- 
chief. 


Friday 12th. We had a great shaking among great and 
small and I expect that day will be awfully remembered in 
judgment. 

Saturday 13th. I was unable to preach the farewell sermon 
and Bro. Manfield gave us many good lessons with much zeal. 
I was unwell and returned to Portsmouth, 8 miles. 

Sunday 14th, to Quarterly Meeting in Norfolk. I preached 
at 10 A. M. to a crowded house on “What is man?” We had 
a tender weeping time and commorated the death and suffering 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the evening I went to Ports- 
mouth and sat up until one oclock at night with the slain of the 

Lord and on Monday I was so unwell that I did not think 
it prudent for me to start for my station. 

Tuesday morning I set out for old Greensville in company 
with Mrs. Doctor Brown and Mr. Ridley. We rode that night 
to Dr. Brown’s in Nottoway, 60 miles. I was much fatigued 
and felt much like having an ague in the evening besides the 
toothache. 

Wednesday 17th, to Bro. J. C. Fennell’s in Greensville. I 
was gladly received. 


(To be continued) 
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KENNON LETTERS 
(Continued ) 


Mrs. SINCLAIR AND Mrs. KENNON TO ELLEN MorDECcaAl, 
Richmond December the 24, 1813 


Is it too soon my dear Ellen, to wish you what I fear I shall 
not spend myself this time; a merry Christmas? My husband 
has not yet arrived ; and as I am told the mails from the North 
have stopped in consequence of the wretched roads; I fear 
this in addition to that blessed Court Martial; will yet detain 
for some weeks ; but as I know he was safe a few weeks ago; 
I will try to be contented, or at least “be grateful for general 
good ; and bear partial evil with patient resignation”. The 
Doctor has just come to look at Mama’s feet; so God bless 
you my Ellen, let me know how you are. I wish the snow 
would melt off, that we might get a sight of each other. Good 
bye Ellen, says your Sally—excuse my putting my name in the 
wrong place. 

Look the other side. 

The Docr. still talks of blisters my Ellen; but as long as 
the Congress and Constellation are safe in Port “I will laugh 
in cares face” and tho’ blistered, bled, dosed with salts every 
other night &c &c &c; I will feel merry and happy. As Miss 
S. Blount used to say, how are your extremities this dreadful 
weather ? cold I doubt not. I wish my Docr. or Lieutenant was 
here; that I might send you a kiss by one or the other Poor 
Will I suppose is too insignificant to make it acceptable. If 
you have heard from Warrenton, let me know how they all do. 
Do not let the Beaux and belles of the Metropolis make you 
think seldomer of your old friend than usual; for none love 
you better than your 

E. B. Kennon. 
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To Miss Ellen Mordecai, Present. 


Was not Captain Sinclair engaged to dine out today; and 
had he not in addition to this, a violent pain in his great toe, 
something resembling the gout ; your Sally would my dear Ellen 
have been to see you this morning; in despite of mud; to- 
morrow, if his foot is easy we will see you if that wretched 
pain continues; you must come down and rub it; and then I 
will answer all your questions. The Doctor has just arrived 
to bleed Mama and I must go and assist her, so God bless my 
Ellen, says her 

S. S. Sinclair. 


To Miss E. Mordecai. 


What will you say my dear Ellen? when I tell you that my 
husband is completely laid up with the gout; he did not sleep 
half an hour last night; so excrutiating was the pain; and this 
morning, he cannot walk one step; of course I cannot go as 
I promised to see you. He observed this morning, just after 
a pang had left him; why my wife does not Ellen come and 
see you? if the mud will let you walk do come down, and try 
if you cannot enliven him; he is quite below par; and I know 
if you exert yourself, you can make him laugh a little; I have 
only been able to raise one smile. God bless you; try and 
oblige by coming. 

Yours sincerely 
S. S. Sinclair. 


Miss Ellen Mordecai, Present. 
Mrs. E. B. KeENNon To RacHet 


Mount Misery* Decr. 6th 1813 
Four nights have elapsed my beloved Rachel, since I have 
enjoyed the luxury of undressing, and sleeping in a bed, all 
the repose I have had during that period, has been what I 


*“Mt. Misery” was the name of the home of the Tarry family on 
the south side of Roanoke river in Mecklenburg county. 
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could get lying down with my clothes on; my daughter has 
been in the same situation, for we have watched by the cradle 
of her little girl alternately; who poor thing is afflicted with 
a terrible rising on the side of her neck; and as it is now my 
turn to sit up, I have determined to make these moments 
which would otherwise be tedious; pass agreeably, by scrib- 
bling to the friend of my heart. But there is danger of your 
finding my scrawl tiresome and inaccurate; tho’ this you must 
excuse, when you consider the stupidity which is commonly 
produced by the most of “tired natures sweet restorer balmy 
sleep” ; in addition to this; I am interrupted frequently to rock 
the sweet sufferer; that she may get some repose; for tho’ 
Miss Burneys two Heroines are assistants nurses; I find them 
so little like their namesakes ; in compassionate attention and 
kindness to the sick, and sorrowful; that I generally let them, 
“sleep and take their rest”; and do what is necessary myself, 
rather than be plagued with endeavour to wake them. I also 
have to stop writing, and rub my painful feet and ancles; 
and sometimes hobble to the young Admiral; in order to pre- 
vent him from crying, and disturbing his sister; so altogether, 
unless I possessed the Emperor Adrians abilities, who could 
write, indite, and confer on business at the same time, I am sure 
you will not find this a very elegant performance. These are 
my bodily interruptions, my Rachel; and my mental ones are 
not less frequent; for the last letters 1 got from Norfolk, one 
from my Cousin Capn. Fawn, the other from my beloved 
Esculapius, inform me \that the Captain of the Constellation,” 


*This was probably Captain William Lewis Gordon, a native of 
Alexandria, Virginia, who was given a sword by the State of Virginia 
in recognition of gallantry. His great-nephew and namesake, the late 
William Gordon McCabe, had a story in regard to him which he re- 
ceived from an officer, who, at a later date, served under Capt. Gordon, 
as midshipman. The Captain was greatly opposed to duelling and on 
an occasion, when about to start on a Mediterranean cruise he ordered all 
duelling pistols should be left in Norfolk. 

At Marseilles, some midshipmen who were in a restaurant, had a 
quarrel with some French officers and one of them was challenged by 
a French colonel, who had been drinking heavily. A duel was arranged 
for early the next morning. The young Americans were greatly 
puzzled to know how they were to meet their engagement, but arranged 
with the sailors to have a boat overboard and to take them ashore by 
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is determined to exert his energies, to get out to sea; this 
appears to be a hazardous scheme, when we consider the num- 
ber of vessels in the Bay, belonging to the enemy. Captain 
Gordon’s plan, is to take a dark and boisterous [night?] and 
run for it, he may succeed; but I think the attempt rash, and 
imprudent ; and il dread the decrease of the Moon; as that I 
believe is the time fixed on for the daring trial; you will not 
doubt their having my prayers; they will indeed; and if the 
great all wise, all powerful, all good, and bountiful Benefactor ; 
who has protected our little Navy so wonderfully, will deign 
to aid them in their enterprise, which I hope and trust he will, 
they will succeed, altho’ combined fleets should oppose them; 
thus thinking my friend; I will rely on the Omnipotent, and 
endeavour as heretofore to be as easy as I can. And what 
my dear has enabled me to bear up as I have done; through 
all the anxieties and uneasiness I have experienced but faith, 
and unbounded confidence, and hope? and these comforts I 
would not part with, for Napoleons dominions. I know not 
when I shall again behold my two dearly prized nautical ad- 
venturers; one, has already been absent from me eighteen 
months, only wanting a few days; but I am convinced that the 
same beneficent Being who first gave him, can restore him un- 
injured to me. I am satisfied he can, and I please myself with 
thinking he will-in his own good time. Our valuable Sam* 
has returned safe, after being almost in the jaws of those bar- 
barous wretches the Algerines; and the same Guardian can 
preserve my sailors. George desires me in his jesting way; 
not to be uneasy on his account, for it will be a cunning ball 
that finds him; as he knows his duty too well to be out of the 
Cock Pit; and there I suppose he thinks himself safe; tho’ 
it is said the Docr. on board the unfortunate Chesapeake ; was 


daybreak. As they were pulling away from the side they saw, greatly 
to their consternation, Capt. Gordon looking over the rail. Instead 
of an order to return this duel-hating officer only said, “Young gentle- 
men, if that damned Frenchman makes a stand on his rank, send the 
boat back for me.” The French officer apologized, stating he did not 
know the cause of the quarrel, and the affair ended pleasantly. 

*Samuel Mordecai, of Richmond, had just returned from a business 
trip to Europe. 
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wounded when she was taken; but that is not to be wondered 
at if, as we are told, their inhuman enemies fired into the Cock- 
pit among the wounded; the Surgeon however was not hurt 
then, at least I have not heard that he was, but received his 
wound while dressing those his valient Captain had; who re- 
fused to be carried below; and therefore had the Docr. to 
attend to him on the Deck; I shall not thank my sons Com- 
mander ; if he does the same. 

Thus far my dear Rachel, I wrote last night; this I men- 
tion as some excuse for the crooked lines; it reminds me of 
the people in Guliver’s travels who, wrote from corner to 
corner, but as my heart keeps a straight course towards you; 
and never swerves any way in its affectionate feelings for 
my dear girl, or her family; you will pardon zig zag writing, 
and not laugh at the scribe; who out of love to you tried her 
old eyes too much. We have parted with our friends in the 
upper part of the county ; and are waiting for the Hack, which 
is to meet us here; and convey us to the Metropolis. How sin- 
cerely do I lament, not having it in our power to visit you once 
more before I go into the bustle of the great world again. The 
contrast will be very perceptable and once I ‘should have 
thought it a charming exchange; to give up the retirement 
of these back woods, for the gaities of the Capitol; but now, 
I am ‘pleased more from the expectation of hearing quicker 
from my darling Mariners than I can do here; than I am 
from any other idea; the hopes also of meeting some valued 
absent friends, after a long separation; is one of the pleasures 
I anticipate; but the delight of exhibiting my elegant form, to 
the admiration of an astonished fashionable party; does not 
give me the pleasurable sensations, pretty young creatures 
like myself generally experience, when they return to the 
to the Beaumonde after some months seclusion. My non- 
sence was \put to a stop by the appearance of the Hack; and 
as I have several things to attend to this evening; I must 
conclude contrary to custom, without filling my paper; but 
rest assured my bosom is filled with sincere regard, and love; 
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for you, and your whole family ; to whom present the love and 
best wishes, of your friend S. S. S. and her who is with un- 
feigned 
Affection yours truly 
E. B. Kennon. 


To Miss Rachel Mordecai, 
Warrenton, 
North Carolina. 


Mail to Petersburg 
and from thence to 
Warrenton. 


Postmarked : 
Mecklenburg Court House 
gth December 1813 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


ENGRAVED PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM BYRD, THE FOUNDER 
OF RICHMOND. 


Not long ago Mr. George Cole Scott, of “Ballyshannon”, near Rich- 
mond, had made in London a fine steel engraving of William Byrd, 2d, 
the founder of Richmond. After giving a few copies to his friends, 
Mr. Scott gave the plate and twenty-five prints to this Society. They 
have been received and will be sold for the benefit of our Endowment 
Fund. 

These engravings will be of interest to all the numerous descendants 
of William Byrd, as well as to those who wish to collect pictures 
illustrative of the history of our city. They are especially desirable as 
the only other reproductions of the Byrd portrait, of a size suitable for 
framing, are protographs, which, of course, will in time, fade. 


The price is $10.00 each at the Society’s house, or $10.15 by mail. 


GENEALOGICAL QUERIES. 


I have several genealogical puzzles in the southern branches of my 
family but which I would like to submit to the other members of our 
Society in the hope that somewhere among the membership a clue to 
at least some of the puzzles may be found. They are as follows: 


PARKES-DAVIS-WINGFIELD. 


John Parkes and wife Sarah had 7 sons and 7 daughters, who reached 
maturity. Where they lived prior to their marriage or afterwards I 
do not know. Their daughter’s names I do not know, but their 7 sons 
were Benjamin, Thomas, Charles, John Samuel, Winfield and George, 
the youngest b. Aug. 5, 1759, perhaps in Ambherst or Shenandoah 
County, Va. The name Winfield given one son suggests a marriage into 
the Winfield family. Possibly Sarah Parkes, his mother, was born 
Sarah Winfield. During the Revolution John and Sarah Parkes moved 
with their family to the Morgan District of Wilkes Co., N. C., settling 
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on the Yadkin River. George Parkes married about 1780 Milicent or 
Millie Davis by whom he had Benjamin, James, Pleasant and George 
Parkes. Milicent Davis Parkes died about 1792, survived by two sons, 
James and Pleasant. Who was Milicent Davis? The 1790 Census for 
N. C. mentions two men named Davis as heads of families in the 
Morgan District of Wilkes Co., N. C., James and William Davis. Note 
Milicent Davis Parkes named a son James, a name not occurring in the 
Parkes family, and a son Pleasant, suggesting a connection with the 
Pleasant family. I wish to carry the Parkes line back to the immigrant 
Parkes, and to know the ancestry of Milicent Davis Parkes and of Sarah 
Parkes, wife of John Parkes of Virginia and North Carolina. 


SHORT-HANSFORD-JONES 


John Short b. Feb. 15, 1756 perhaps in Tigard Valley, Va., was the 
son of Thomas Short. Thomas Short may have had other sons. I do 
not know, but he had daughters who reached maturity: Sarah, Talika 
and Millie. There is a tradition that this Short family was of Scotch 
descent. Who John Short’s mother was I have no idea. There is a 
chance that his father, Thomas Short, was that Thomas mentioned in 
the will of John Short of Stafford Co., Va., dated Aug. 7, 1763. The 
will mentions wife Theodosia and children James, Thomas, John, Mary, 
Sarah, Margaret, Elizabeth and Ann. 

John Short, of Nigart Valley, mar. Jan. 20, 1780, Mary Hansford, b. 
Jan. 13, 1756. An old family record says she was the daughter of Wil- 
liam and Polly Jones Hansford “who had ships at sea” and “who died 
of small-pox in England, leaving their entailed estate to the eldest son, 
William, who remained in England, while the other children came to 
Virginia to make their home with relatives”. This suggests that Wil- 
liam, father of Mary Hansford Short was a Virginian who had married 
in England. His wife, Jolly Jones, says the record, was an heiress. 
Their children bear the names common to all the generations descending 
from the John Hansford, the father of the martyr, Thomas Hansford. 
Their names were William, John, Benjamin, Thomas, Nancy, Mary 
or Mollie, Betsy or Elizabeth and Sally. Of these, Thomas was brought 
up by his father’s brother, Thomas, of Virginia, and when John and 
Molly Hansford Short moved to Kentucky her brother Thomas and 
probably her uncle, Thomas Hansford, went along. Can anyone give 
me a clue as to the parentage of these Hansford brothers, William and 
Thomas of England and Virginia, or can anyone help me place Thomas 
Short, father of John Short? 

(Mrs.) Mary G. H. Selby, 
3787 California St., 
Route 2, Box 24-B, San Diego, Calif. 
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THE THEATRE IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIRGINIA, 
OUTSIDE OF WILLIAMSBURG. 


Everyone who has read Virginia family letters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has been struck by the iteration of tags from certain plays of 
Shakespeare, Farquhar and Addison. One would like to believe that 
this might be attributed to a general habit of literary studies in planter 
wamilies, but it seems more probable to trace the familiarity of Virginia 
boys and girls with such things to the troupes of English actors who 
successively “played” the colony. 

With characteristic exhaustiveness, Dr. Tyler has arrayed (in his 
Williamsburg) the evidences of the Virginia Gazette and the York 
County records for these players and their playhouses in the capital: 
but he did not have occasion to adduce the advertisements which show 
that the educational influence of the theatre was extended far beyond 
the society of notables who gathered for the sessions of the Assembly; 
and so reached many youngsters of impressionable age long before 
“country business” ever took them to Williamsburg. This opportunity 
was afforded, for example, by the barnstorming expeditions of the 
Murray-Kean troupe of players in 1751 and 1752; of which the public 
was notified by Hunter’s Virginia Gazette, as follows: 


No. 46: November 14, 1751: 
By Permission of His Honour the Presidetn, 


On Monday the 18th of November Inst. will be perform’d, at Capt. 
Newton’s great Room in Norfolk, a Comedy call’d, The RECRUITING 
OFFICER. With Entertainments as will be express’d in the Bills. 


No. 51: December 19, 1751: 


Williamsburg, December 17, 1751. 
The Company of Comedians intend to be at Petersburg by the Middle 
of next Month, and hope that the Gentlemen and Ladies who are Lovers 
of Theatrical Entertainment, will favour them with their Company. 


No. 70: April 30, 1752: 


Williamsburg, April 30, 1752. 
The Company of Comedians, from the new Theatre at Williamsburg, 
propose playing at Hobbs’s-Hole, from the roth of May to the 24th; 
from thence they intend to proceed to Fredericksburg, to play during the 
Continuance of June Fair. We therefore hope, That all Gentlemen and 
Ladies, who are Lovers of Theatrical Entertainments, will favour us 
with their Company. 
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Of a later period there are evidences of similar entertainments else- 
where throughout the colony. The writer of these notes remembers 
reading, as a boy, a diary written by one of his forbears, then of an 
equivalent age, expatiating with enthusiasm on a performance at Dum- 
fries in 1771 (when Colonel George Washington also was present, as 
shown by his diary) of the favorite farce named above, Farquhar’s 
Recruiting Officer; and being thereby stirred not only to read the play 
but to go to see it at Daly’s Theatre in New York, where it was de- 
lightfully revived by John Drew and Ada Rehan. 

F. H. 


MINOR OF WESTMORELAND, LOUDOUN, ETC. 


There seems to be some doubt as to the ancestry of Nicholas Minor 
of Loudoun County, Va. Mr. Fairfax Harrison, notwithstanding the 
care he seems to have taken to be correct, says on page 344 of his 
Landmarks of Old Prince William, that he was the son of Capt. John 
Minor of Prince William and Fairfax, which is evidently an error. 
He may have been a nephew. 

I am enclosing a copy of a deed recorded in the Clerk’s office here, 
which would seem to settle the question of his immediate ancestors. 
This deed, dated Nov. 17, 1759, and recorded Liber B. folio 6, is from 
Nicholas Minor to the heirs of his brother, John Minor, deceased, and 
is as follows: 

“To all to whom these presents shall come I Nicholas Minor of the 
County of Loudoun in the Colony of Virginia Gent. send Greeting, 
whereas Nicholas Minor late of the County of Westmoreland in the 
Colony and Dominion aforesaid Gent. by his last Will and Testament 
duly proven and enrolled amoungst the records of the said County 
of Westmoreland, gave and devised amoungst other things, to his son 
William Stewart Minor, lately deceased, ten slaves and the overplus 
of the said slaves, he the said Nicholas Minor Gent deceased by his said 
last Will and Testament desired and ordered should be equally divided 
amoungst his sons John, Nicholas and Stewart, after the decease of 
his then wife and whereas since the death of his said wife there appear 
to be and have been delivered unto the said Nicholas Minor and Stewart 
Minor thirteen slaves over and above those delivered to the said William 
Stewart Minor according to the Devise aforesaid and those sold by the 
said widow during the time she was in possession thereof and whereas 
a division of the said slaves has been made since the death of the said 
widow and relict of the said Nicholas Minor deceased amoung the 
children then living to wit the above named Nicholas Minor and Stewart 
Minor and Jemima Minor widow and Relict of John Minor Gent deceased 
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as Guardian of his children upon which division the following slaves 
were delivered to the said Jemima Minor for the use of and in right 
of the children of the said John Minor deceased &c. &c.” 

The will of Nicholas Minor, who died in 1743, recorded in West- 
moreland County, gives his wife as Jemima with children William Stew- 
art, John, Nicholas, Stewart and Elizabeth Wherret. 

The will of John Minor, who died in 1698, also recorded in West- 
moreland County, gives his wife as Ellenor, eldest son Nicholas, second 
son William, youngest son John, eldest daughter Frances, youngest 
daughter Elizabeth. 

The family record would seem to be: John Minor and wife Ellenor. 
Children: Nicholas, William, John, Frances and Elizabeth. 

Nicholas Minor and wife Jemima. Children: William’ Stewart, 
Jchn, Nicholas, Stewart and Elizabeth. Local tradition says the wife 
of Nicholas Minor of Westmoreland County was Miss Jemima Waddy 
and that she married first, John Spence; second, Lawrence Pope and 
third, Nicholas Minor, and that Nicholas Minor of Loudoun County 
married Frences Spence. 

The above tradition is borne out, in part, by a deed from Nicholas 
Minor and his wife, Jemima, relict of Lawrence Pope, by which they 
convey the dower interest of the said Jemima, in the estate of her late 
husband, Lawrence Pope. 

Nicholas Minor purchased the land on which the town of Leesburg 
stands, in Sept., 1757, and seems to have laid out some 67 acres into 
lots, that fall, as a number of the deeds, for lots, are dated in February 
and March, 1758. 

C. O. Vandevanter, 
Leesburg, Va. 


WEBB—Addition. 
(See XXI, 99, 210, 330) 


My mother, Mrs. William Lewis Nugent, of Jackson, Mississippi, 
was a Miss Webb, of Alabama, daughter of John Shore Webb, Jr. and 
Julia Cecile Stollenwerck. This John Shore Webb went to Alabama, 
married and lived on a plantation near Montgomery, Ala., but only 
lived five years and died leaving his widow and two children, Aimee 
and Elizabeth Clayton. Aimee is my mother, Mrs. W. L. Nugent, 
of Jackson, Miss., and Elizabeth Clayton married Thomas Anderson 
McWillie, of Jackson, Miss. They had no children and are now both 
dead. 

My parents had seven children. Cecile, who married George Carroll 
Harris, is dead and left no children; Anne, who married Wilbourn 
Smith Gibbs, of Huntsville, Texas (I am this lady) and I have one 
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son, Wilbourn Sandford Gibbs, William Lewis, Jr., who is dead and 
did not marry, Louis Coupery, who is dead, married Miss Mary Enochs, 
of Jackson, Miss., and left no children, Thomas Anderson, died in 
infancy, Aimee, died in infancy and Bessie, who is living and married 
4 to Dr. Harley R. Shands, of Jackson, Miss., and they have four children: 
i Aimee Cecile, William Nugent, Harley Cecile and Wilbourn Coupery. 
My grandfather Webb’s father, John Shore Webb, married Elvira F 
Clayton and my mother says that he was Captain in the Navy and wrote 
a book of his travels. 
Hh My mother says that her father’s brother, Conrad, had four children: 
| John, who graduated from the University of Virginia, and died the last 
, year of the war; Sarah, who married Dr. Judkins, of Alabama; Mary 
j Webb, who married Major Robertson, of Montgomery, Ala., but later 
i moved to New York City; Elizabeth, who married Mr. Garrett. 


} My mother inherited money from her uncle, Dr. Samuel Webb, of 
Hampstead, and visited there many years ago after his death. 

A I notice in your Volume XXV, No. 2, April, 1917, on page 212, you 
H have “John, removed to Alabama” and told my mother that I intended 
to write and tell you of his descendants. 

After my grandfather’s death his wife moved to Greensboro ,Ala., 
her former home, and lived with her mother and the children were lost 
| sight of by their Webb relatives. 

(Mrs. W. S.) Anne Nugent Gibbs, 
Huntsville, Texas. 


YOWELL. 


| I will pay $3.00 for the names (with proof) of the parents of James 

! Yowell (Youell, Ewell, Yewell), who was born in Virginia, Aug. 20, 

i 1755, married May 23, 1779, Nancy, daughter of James Shirley and 

i Judith Garriott, daughter of Moses Garriott. 

4 Mrs. Frederick M. Miller, 
739 Polk St., Charleston, IIl. 


TAYLOR. 


ii The descendants of James Taylor the first of this Taylor Family 

3 z and the ancestor of the Pdesident James Madison and General Zachary t 

4 Taylor who wish to subscribe to a Fund for a Taylor Family Research 

in England, will please communicate with the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee. 

j Mrs. Charles A. Doremus, 

t 57 W. 58th St., New York City. 
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EPITAPH OF MRS. WINSTON. 


“Dorothea Spottswood Henry Winston 
Daughter of Patrick Henry of Virginia 
Born at ‘Red Hill’ in Virginia on August 2, 1778 
Died in Memphis, Tennessee on June 17, 1854 
Erected by the Commodore Perry Chapter of Memphis in October, 1907 
under the regency of Mrs. Stephen C. Toof.” 


INDENTURE OF A SERVANT GOING TO VIRGINIA. 


The following is clipped from the catalogue of an English book seller. 
Such indentures are now very rare. Copies of indentures are occasionally 
found in the records of our County Courts. 

We are indebted to Mr. Fairfax Harrison for this example of an 
original given in full. 


ORIGINAL INDENTURE.—This Indenture: According to the 
Method, and by the Order and Direction of his Majestie and most 
Honourable Privy Councel, Printed and Published in the Thirty Fourth 
Year of his Majesties Reign of England, &c., that now is (1682) That 
all Servants at any time as are Free and Willing to be Retained to 
Serve in His Majesties Plantations in America, Are to be duely Ex- 
amined by any of His Majesties Justices of the Peace, and Bound ac- 
cordingly, and Recorded in the Court of Sessions; Now Witnesseth, 
That Charles ffowler from the Citty of Canterbury in the County of 
Kent, Aged Sixteen Years, Voluntarily Covenanteth, Promiseth and 
Granteth to and with John Harris of Virginia, Planter, from the day 
of date hereof until his first and next Arrival in the Land of Virginia, 
and after, for and during the Term of Seven Years therein, shall and 
will as a Faithful Covenant Servant, serve in such Employment as he 
the said John Harris his Executors, Administrators or Assignes shall 
there Imploy Him to the Customs thereof; In Consideration whereof 
the said John Harris for Himself and his Executors, and Assignes doth 
Covenant, promise, grant and agree to and with the said Charles ffowler 
to pay for his Passage in the good Ship the H , Captain Michael 


Yorlsby Commander, or in any other Ship thither Bound, by the Order 
and Directions of the said John Harris. And to find and allow him, 
Meat, Drink, Apparel, Lodging and Washing necessary during the said 
Term. And in the End thereof, such other Allowances as to others are 
Given and Granted in like Kind. In witness, &c. . . . Sealed and de- 
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livered in the Presence of Charles :owler, his mark. Examined and 
bound before us two of his Mat’s. Justices of the Peace for ye County 
of Middlesex the day of year afore written. Bayly, Ro. Hastings Cer- 
tificate of Examination at foot, seal, folio, fine example of an original 
indenture, very rarely met with, £7 7s 1683 


WILLIAM McFERRIN, REVOLUTIONARY SERVICE. 


REVOLUTIONARY War Recorps SECTION 
Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Pensions 


A. W. F. Washington, D. C., Oct. 18, 1922. 
S-2791 


John B. McFerrin, 

Colliersville, Tenn. 
Sir: 

In reply to your request of Sept. 18, 1922 for the history of William 
McFerrin, a soldier of the Revolutionary War, the following is taken 
from the soldier’s claim for pension: 


Dates of 
Enlistment Length 
or of Officers under whom 
appointment __ service Rank service was rendered State 
Aug. 1776 4 mos. Private Captain Colonel Va. 
Lyle Christie 

Spring 1777 2 mos. Private Ewen 
Spring 1778 1 mo. Private Newell 
Spring 1778 1 mo. Private Black 
Spring 1779 6 weeks Private S. Meek 
Oct. 1779 3 mos. Private Cane Tipton 
Sept. 1780 3 mos. Private Calvin Campbell 


Battles engaged in—with Cherokee Indians, King’s Mountain. 
Residence of soldier at enlistment—Augusta County, Va. 

Date of application for pension—June 7, 1833—His claim allowed. 
Residence at date of application—Tipton County, Tenn. 

Age at date of application—born in 1755 in York Co., Penna. 
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Remarks: In 1779 soldier moved with father to Washington County, 
Va., and in 1780 he married. In 1833 he was living with his son-in-law. 
There are no names stated and no other data on file as to his family. ia 

Respectfully, 
Washington Gardner, 
Commissioner. 


CLAY-HARDIN-JONES-TALIAFERRO. 


Clay. Who did William Clay, eldest son of Henry Clay and Mary 
Mitchell Clay marry, and what were names of their children? Was this 
William Clay the “Mr. Clay” who was scouting with Coward and 
killed just preceding battle of Point Pleasant? 

Hardin. Adam, Nicholas, Eve, Lois, and possible other children, born 
in Virginia, came to Georgia about 1790. Father’s name said to have 
been John and either Welsh or of Welsh descent. Home was raided by 
Tories during Revolution. Desire name of wife and children, and all 
possible information. 

Jones. Captain John Taliaferro, son of Richard Taliaferro and Rose 
Berryman Taliaferro, will land in Wilkinson County, Georgia, to 
daughter Lucy, who married John Lawrence Jones, land next to Joseph 
Jones. Was this Joseph Jones the same Joseph Jones who married Mary 
Taliaferro, daughter of John Taliaferro and Sarah Smith Taliaferro and 
grand daughter of Lawrence Smith, and was John Lawrence Jones his 
son? 


MILLER. 


Ten dollars will be paid for any definite information of the ante- 
cedents of Jesse Miller, who lived in Powhatan county from 1750 to 
1804, or of Lewis Isbell or isBell, who lived in Cumberland county 
about the same time. 

Mahalah Clark or Clarke was born in Hanover county in 1800. She 
was the granddaughter removed about three generations of Lady Crosbie 
of England. Information is sought for the relatives between the two. 

Guy Miller, 
109 W. Main St., Charlottesville, Va. 
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GENEALOGY 


HARRISON OF JAMES RIVER. 
(Continued) 


As soon then as the money was returned, he went directly to his 
friend, “here, Mr. Gilliam, are your six Guineas and two dollars”; in 
vain the old man remonstrated, urging his young friend to keep the 
money. “You will need it my son, and what will you do” (for my 
father had announced his intention of leaving home again). “O, I 
will find a way, and I have proved myself unworthy to accept your 
kindness and must depend on myself now.” So once more the resolute 
youth set out on his journeying, refusing his sister’s horse, and plodding 
on foot his weary way to a place in Buckingham county called “Seven 
Islands”, the residence of old Mr. Nicholas, a lawyer of repute; there 
he studied Law for a year or so under Mr. Nicholas’ instruction (it 
is related that Mr. Nicholas said of him, “He is the first young man 
I ever knew who mastered ‘Coke upon Littleton’ (a learned work on 
Law) in six months.” 

In those days there were no railroads ever heard of, and probably no 
stages in that part of the country, and but little mail communication; 
thus my father was not prepared for an announcement one day from 
young Mr. Charles Nicholas, who had heard accidentally that my grand- 
father’s affairs were in such a desperate condition that his estate was in 
danger of being sold for debt. Owning as he did ten thousand acres of 
land, and a large number of slaves, who were, as Papa expressed it, “eat- 
ing their heads off” (that is not making enough to support themselves) a 
large portion of the land being a body of James River, and Willis’s 
River low grounds of finest quality, he was so poor a manager that the 
property was slipping out of his hands. 

This was no time for a dutiful son to leave his father, or remain 
away from him; his older brothers were there (perhaps both married, 
I don’t know) but I suppose did not take hold of the matter. Be this 
as it may, young Randolph felt it his duty to go to his parents in their 
perplexity. Accordingly he returned to Clifton, inquired into the state 
of affairs, and offered to take charge of the estate and relieve his father 
of care. He was then about 18 years of age, and his father naturally 
hesitated to entrust such a complicated business to his inexperienced 
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lis’s SusANNA, DAUGHTER OF ISHAM RANDOLPH 
the AND WIFE oF CARTER H. Harrison 


From a miniature in the possession 
Nain of Mrs. Blaine, Louisville, Ky. 


‘ied, Courtesy of Mrs. Blaine and Mr. 


Bernard J. Harrison. (See XXXV, 207) 
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hands, and said, “My son, I will be glad to have your assistance in the 
management of my affairs.” “No,” said Papa, “I cannot do that un- 
less I have entire control, and you will promise that there be no inter- 
ference with anything I do, I cannot undertake it, but will go back to 
my law reading with Mr. Nicholas.” The old gentleman seeing that 
he was resolute, consented, and Papa, promising to use every effort to 
bring the estate out of debt in two years, went vigorously to work. 

By judicious management and the sale of a portion of the property 
and punctuality in meeting his engagements, he very soon inspired the 
confidence of his creditors, who saw in him a determination to fulfil 
his pledges, and at any cost to himself, he finally succeeded in re- 
deeming his promise to his father, and in two years handed the papers 
to him, having rid the estate of every incumbrance, and prepared to 
return to Mr. Nicholas, and take up his law books again. 

But the old gentleman’s gratitude knew no bounds, he said, “My son, 
the first thing for you to do, must be to take half of my estate, for 
you have richly earned it.” My father’s reply to this liberal offer 
showed his unselfisr character. “I would not incur the ill will of my 
brothers and sisters for your whole estate, but I will do this, if you 
are willing give me now the portion you intend for me at your death, 
and I will thank you very much.” Then, said his father, “Ride over my 
estate, and make your own selection.” This he did, and selected 800 
acres at the mouth of Willis River or creek, on the James, giving him 
a body of low grounds on James river, and a smaller portion of flat 
land on Willis’s, leaving 1,400 acres on the other side of this river for 
his brother, Robert, and the same amount on the Clifton part of the 
estate for his brother Peyton, each with a good sized body of river, or 
creek bottom land, his sisters being also provided for, and his younger 
brother, Carter. On the portion given to him which my father thought 
at that time equal to either of the other farms (though for many 
years past, through bad management of late owners, it has become almost 
worthless), he went to work with six laboring men, his portion, and one 
or two women for cook, dairy-maid, etc. By this time he began to 
think of marrying, and in the year 1790, he and his little cousin, Mary 
Randolph, of Dungeness, were made man and wife, by old Parson 
McRae, an Episcopal colonial minister, whose descendants, many of 
them, now live in Richmond. The young couple were aged respectively, 
21 and 17 years. They had wanted to be married a year sooner, but 
her father would not consent to it. An old lady who lived on the 
adjoining farm, Rock Castle, and who was a distant relative of Mary’s 
father, was commissioned to interceed for them; she had always taken 
a motherly interest in the motherless young girl, who presided as head 
of her father’s house from the time she was ten years old, and was 
called by her “Aunt Fleming”. While the conversation was going on 
between the old people (my grandfather being somewhat deaf) the 
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young ones (merely children of 16 and 20) stood at the door in the 
hope of hearing something favorable to their wishes, but were, of course, 
disappointed. 

I mention here an amusing anecdote related to me by my brother, 
Peyton, in connection with my father’s management of his father’s 
estate. There were two carpenters to whom my grandfather was in- 
debted, and who came to Papa for a settlement of their claims. My 
father told them there was no money in hand, but if they would wait 
until June Court, he would have some, and would then pay them. One 
of them consented, but the other one being distrustful of the stripling 
youth, blustered a good deal, and said he wouldn’t wait, but would put 
the claim in the hands of the Sheriff. “Very well,” said Papa, “put 
it in the hands of the Sheriff, and get it when you can.” When the ap- 
pointed time came, he was at Court, ready to pay the man who was 
willing to wait, and did so; the other one came up, expecting to re- 
ceive his money, but the reply was, “No, you said you would collect 
it through the Sheriff.” Papa said he could have settled the bill—had 
money in his pocket; but he wanted to establish his reputation for meet- 
ing his engagements promptly. Then said the man, “Mr. Harrison, 
when can you pay me?” “Next June Court.” “Then I’ll wait.” And 
one year after he received his money according to contract. 

I should have stated that one of Papa’s stipulations with his father 
was, that he should have full control of his young brother Carter’s 
education. This was granted and he was sent to William and Mary 
as above related with the sad result mentioned; his tomb stone, a simple 
slab, covers his remains in the graveyard at Clifton, where my grand- 
parents, father, mother, five brothers, two sisters and many other dear 
ones lie, awaiting the resurrection morn. 


Before going on with my father’s life, I must speak a little of my 
mother, who as I have stated, was mistress of her father’s house at 
Dungeness from the age of ten years. So dutiful a child was she, 
that she was called the “Grecian daughter”. Her father, Thomas Ran- 
dolph, had been for some years before her marriage an invalid, and 
though not bed-ridden, was in some degree helpless, and unable to move 
about much. She had a very sweet voice and he was fond of hearing 
her sing. Every night she would take her guitar and sing to him some 
of his favorite songs, until he felt like retiring, when she would un- 
button his clothes, and then go out and send in his body servant, old 
Johnny, who would help him in bed; then she would return to his 
room, and stand or sit by him, combing and brushing his hair until 
he fell asleep, when she would again leave him for the night. 

Another incident of my father’s boyhood I must relate here. During 
the American Revolution, when he would not have been much more than 
II or 12 years old, he was informed by the servant that a deserter from 
the army was at the blacksmith shop; he secured his father’s gun (he 
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headquarters, when he was discovered by his mother, who fearful of 
danger to her brave boy, required him on pain of her displeasure to re- 
place the gun and not to touch it again. Who knows what danger might 
have been averted by this motherly act, or what honor and glory might 
have attached to the name of the spirited youth had he been allowed 
to carry out his design. 

Thus were two young people dutiful and affectionate as they were to 
their parents, and ever faithful to the trusts reposed in them, prepared 
for entering on the cares and responsibilities of married life. 


I am under the impression that for a year or two they lived chiefly 
with her father, and at Clifton where my oldest brother was born, or 
at least that she did, his death not occurring for some years. At length, 
however, they became settled on my father’s farm, which they called 
Glentivar, my father having put up a small house for a residence; the 
name was taken from one of Ossian’s poems, and signified “Shady 
Glen”, and the house was one mile from Clifton. Papa told me that 
on the day of their final removal to this little home, a party of young 
people walked down, each one taking scmething for the young couple to 
begin housekeeping with; one a looking glass, another perhaps a chair, 
or a pitcher, or some light article of furniture, more for a frolic than 
anything else. Among them was a gay, fun-loving young man (after- 
wards Col. Sam. Carr, of the War of 1812), who armed himself with 
abottle of whiskey, to christen the house according to a custom of the 
day; they would throw the bottle and break it against the chimney, 
calling the name of the house; it was a frivolous custom “more honored 
in the breach than in the observance”. On this occasion Mr. Carr 
proposed an amendment to drink the whiskey, or a part of it, and fill 
the bottle with water; this was done, and the house called “Glentivar”. 

Here began my father’s hard working life. He realized the im- 
portance of personal exertion if he would acquire independence for him- 
self and family; not only did he superintend the work on his farm, 
not feeling able to employ the services of an overseer, as all gentlemen 
did, but he was not too proud to become the foreman of his own 
laborers ,and although raised to a life of ease and luxury, did not hesi- 
tate to work with his own hands, taking the lead in all the operations 
of husbandry in which his negroes were engaged; the only pride he 
had was the pride of independence and of upright, honorable dealings 
with his fellowmen. 

One day he was engaged in topping tobacco, and the sun being very 
hot, and he unaccustomed to such exposure, fainted away; the hands, 
being some distance off, did not discover him at first, and he did not 
know how long he lay in that state before he was able to drag himself 
to the shade of a tree nearby, where he remained until he felt well 
enough to top the tobacco as far around as he could reach, then crawled 
to another place, and continued in the same manner until he got to 
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the end of the field; then after resting a little, he felt able to get up 
and resume his operations. 

He set out in life with the full determination never to live up to 
his income; pursuant to this resolution he began his housekeeping in 
the most economical way, supplying his table with good and whole- 
some, well-prepared food, but no luxuries; frugal in all his expendi- 
tures, simple in his tastes and habits of living, he yet was at all times 
ready to welcome a friend or stranger to the best his house afforded; 
often, as he told me, nothing more than a piece of “middling and 
greens” for himself, and a broiled chicken for my mother (who was 
delicate) and her little boy; if a friend dropped in at the close of dinner 
an addition was soon made of a fried chicken with strips of bacon. My 
mother with a woman’s pride in the appointments of her table, would 
try to have things cleared away before the guest appeared, but this was 
not allowed. He said, “No, I want my friends to see how I live, and 
not to think I live better than I can afford.” 

By these means, and with his strict notions of right, and his untiring 
energy, he was soon able to indulge himself and wife in a more liberal 
style of living, and as years went on, although his family steadily 
increased, to add to his possessions by the purchase from his brother 
of his birthplace, Clifton, and subsequently his eldest brother’s portion, 
“Ampthill”, these two having emigrated to Kentucky, Robert and 
Peyton; other farms being added as time went on, but in his later 
life disposed of. At Glentivar six sons were born to my parents (two 
of whom died in very early infancy) and one daughter, Mrs. Wm. 
Randolph, sister Jane, and after their removal to Clifton (about 1799 
I suppose) came Peyton and William, followed by seven more daughters, 
of whom, I, your grandmother, was the last, born Feb. 18, 1819. 

My brothers were all educated from home, some being sent to William 
and Mary College to complete their course of study; others to Wash- 
ington College, now Washington and Lee. Prior to this the three 
youngest were placed at a private school in Albemarle County, Va., at 
the residence of Col. Peter Carr, “Carr’s Brook”. I mention this to re- 
late what followed. William, the youngest, was but nine years old, 
a great darling with his parents, who hated to part with him, but in- 
dulged him in his earnest wish to go with his brothers. 


It was a boarding school, and the boys were allowed to go fishing 
on Saturday, when so disposed. It happened one Saturday, that a 
party went to fish in the Rivanna river, when some of the older boys 
proposed to my brothers, Randolph and Peyton, to go higher up, as the 
little ones were noisy, and the fish would not bite; they hesitated, as 
their little brother had been entrusted to their care pretty much, but 
finally yielded, charging William not to go in the water; but after 
they had left him, his companions teased him about being under the 
government of his brothers, not many years older than himself, and 
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dared him to swim across the river. This the brave little fellow could 
not resist; and forgetting prudence, his brothers’ caution, everything 
but the false code of honor among boys, “never take a dare’, threw 
off his clothes and plunged into the rapid and swollen river (from recent 
rains), and essayed to swim across. Alas! it was too much for his 
feeble strength: when about half way over (it was a narrow stream), 
his companions and perhaps himself, became alarmed at seeing him 
borne down by the current, and called frantically to him to come back; 
his brothers, hearing the piercing cry, ran at once to the spot, but too 
late! In attempting to make the turn he was swept down the stream, 
and when next seen four days had passed, and though every effort 
had been made by hauling a seine and other means, his poor little 
body was found a mile lower down the river, washed up by the current. 
This was in 1812, and I well remember a little suit of clothes he had 
on at the time, and the shoes stiff with the water, and with age, which 
he had thrown on the bank before attempting the fatal plunge, and which 
my dear mother preserved as a sacred relic, and sometimes used to let 
me look at. This was the first great sorrow my parents had had. They 
had lost their own parents some years before, but the loss of a child 
comes nearer to a parent’s heart. 

A singular thing occurred in connection with this loss—my father 
was, perhaps, inclined to superstition in regard to dreams; he had ex- 
perienced such remarkable fulfilments of his own, that he could not 
avoid feeling some confidence in them as warnings. On this occasion 
my mother was awakekned by his moans, and finding him asleep she 
roused him to know what troubled him. He said, “I had a distressing 
dream; I seemed to be passing a vacant field; one solitary house stood 
in it, and at the window I saw a female who seemed to be in deep 
distress. I went in to ask if I could do anything for her and what 
was the matter. Instead of replying she removed her handkerchief from 
her face, and pointed to a table. I was startled on looking at her to 
see a strong resemblance to you. I then lifted a cloth which was 
spread over the table, and there lay a boy of William’s size, with his 
hair dripping, and learned that he had been drowned.” This dream 
affected him very much, and mamma reassured him, saying it was only 
a dream; then he fell asleep, and had again a similar dream with per- 
haps some varying circumstances. All day he tried to shake off the 
painful impression, and by bed time he became more cheerful, but 
about ten o’clock a loud knocking was heard, and instantly his dream 
occurred to him; it had been raining hard all day, and the knock was 
at an unusual door; he knew only some urgent necessity would bring 
any one out in such weather, evidently some stranger, so he went to 
the door in fear and trembling to find Col. Carr’s overseer with a 
letter bearing the fatal intelligence. The child was buried at Monticello, 
the home of Thomas Jefferson, who was a first cousin of my father 
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and of my mother, and an intimate friend of both. It was intended to 
remove his remains to Clifton, but for some reason it was never done. 
If any of you ever go to the University of Virginia, as I hope you 
will, go to Monticello and to that sacred spot where that great man, 
Thomas Jefferson, lies, and you may find the humble slab which covers 
the dust of your mother’s uncle, “Wm. Mortimer Harrison”, with its 
short and simple inscription, not far I think from Mr. Jefferson’s mon- 
ument, and his mother’s head-stone (she was a sister of my grand- 
father, Thomas Randolph), a bright promising boy. “This Slab is 
placed over the body of William Mortimer Harrison by his weeping 
and afflicted Parents. A monument of bereaved affection and blighted 
hope. Wm. Mortimer Harrison was born on the 23rd. September, 1802, 
and was drowned in the Rivanna on the 18th. May, 1812.” 

In that inclosure you will see your own grandfather’s grave with its 
head-stone: “Jno. Bolling Garrett”, those of his parents, Alexander 
Garrett, Evelina Bolling Garrett, and two of his sisters, Mrs. Duke 
and Mrs. Johnson. 

The next great sorrow that my parents sustained was in the death 
of my sister, Virginia, in 1830; she was next above me in age, four 
years my senior. She was very handsome, with a bright and naturally 
intelligent mind, and great vivacity of disposition, but from a very 
early age her health had been very delicate, so that naturally she was 
the pet and darling of the house, had never been much restrained, and 
everything was done for her entertainment; but her sweet, unselfish 
disposition, and her early piety, resisted “the influence which would 
have spoiled a less lovely character, and made her an object of attrac- 
tion to all with whom she was thrown. 

She had some severe spells of illness, during one of which my father, 
as he sat by her, not knowing but that any moment might be her last, 
repeated these lines : 

“If Heaven on me affliction send, 
O, teach me how to bear— 
Submissive make my soul to bend, 
But save me from despair, 
That Power who knows my inmost thoughts, 
Must sure be just and wise, 
And He who best perceives my faults 
Is fittest to chastise.” 

When Virgin (as we called her) was fifteen years old, she was sent 
with me to a boarding school in Norfolk, kept by Mrs. Hackley, a 
first cousin of Mamma’s (thro’ their mothers who were sisters). But 
the experiment failed, her health could not bear the confinement, and 
the severance of home ties, and in a few months she was recalled, but 
got only as far as Richmond on her way home; there she was taken 
sick and although surrounded by kind friends, and receiving every at- 
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tention, nothing availed and instead of the bright, laughing girl returning 
to gladden her parent’s hearts, they received only the body of their 
darling, which was laid to rest in the quiet graveyard at Clifton. 

This made a deep impression on my father. I do not think my mother 
ever got over it—in five years she was laid beside her darling child 
at the age of 62. 

Before this occurred all my brothers had married, and had families, 
some of them large ones, and four of my sisters; leaving only sister 
Sue (Blain), Willie (Irving) and myself unmarried. 


(To be continued) 


THE TAYLOR FAMILY OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND 
LANCASTER COUNTIES, VIRGINIA. 


(Concluded ) 


The name of Benjamin Taylor next appears on the records of Prince 
William Co., as do the names of many Northumberland and Lancaster 
county residents. 

James Taylor, a brother of Benjamin, and Lazarus Taylor, a cousin, 
who is sheriff of Prince William Co. 1754, Richard and Joseph Taylor, 
sons, and Richard Taylor and John Young Taylor, grandsons of Ben- 
jamin Taylor all appear in the records of Prince William or Fauquier 
county. 

As many of the records of Prince William county have been de- 
stroyed, it was impossible to glean much from this county, but in 1745 
a deed shows a certain tract of land joins land of John Hudnall, Jos. 
Blackwell, Leonard Hornsby, and Benjamin Taylor. In the same year 
Lazarus Taylor, Benjamin Taylor, and Joseph Hudnall witness a deed. 

Although the deed books are missing the Index shows that deeds 
were made in the following years: 

Neale to Taylor—1741-3. 

Neale to Taylor—1744-45. 

Taylor to Taylor—1744-45. 

Taylor to Basye—1744-45. 

In 1754 Benjamin Taylor deeds a gift of land to son Richard Taylor. 

In Fauquier Co. Deed Book, 1, p. 454, Benjamin Taylor and wife 
Elizabeth deed to Joseph Taylor, their son, plantation on which we now 
live, bounded by lands of William Morgan and Elias Edmunds, also 
joins land previously given to our son Richard and the land of Edmond 
Basye, also conveys negroes, stock etc. to son Joseph, Benjamin and 
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wife Elizabeth to dwell there. After decease of Benjamin and Eliza- 
beth, Joseph Taylor, son is to make certain legacies to his herein 
mentioned sisters: Winnifred Basye, Hannah Basye, Elizabeth Morgan, 
& Mary Hudnall. April 28, 1763. 

Elias Edmonds, John Gibbons, W™ Kitson, wit. 

Winnifred Taylor Basye was the wife of Edmond Basye and her sister 
Hannah was wife of John Basye, brother to Edmond. They were 
cousins, the grandfather, John Taylor II being a brother to Mrs. Ed- 
mond Basye, grandmother of Edmond and John, named above. 

Benjamin Taylor and wife Elizabeth evidently had another daughter, 
as in marriage records lately found in Fauquier Co. is the following 
record: 

James Basham and Frances Taylor. 

Benjamin Taylor gives consent to his daughter’s marriage. March 
20, 1762. 

Jos. Hudnall, John Basey, Chas. Hume, wit. 

Richard Taylor’s Will is found in Lancaster Co. Written May 
18, 1774. 

Probated Nov. 17, 1774. 

wife Judith. 

sons Richard, and John Young Taylor 

cousin Nancy Taylor 

daus. Nancy and Betsy 

all four children to be educated etc. 

W= Edmonds, my brother Joseph Taylor of Fauquier Co. Isaac 
Basye, and Jno. Gibbons of Northumberland Co. Executors. 

Chas. Coppedge, Jas. Wallace, Elizabeth Wallis witnesses. 

Richard Taylor, had married Judith, the widow of his cousin Argyle 
Taylor. 

Northumberland Co. Richard Taylor, Judith, his wife, who was 
widow of Argyle Taylor, with consent of William Taylor, receives her 
thirds of her deceased husband, Argyle Taylor’s estate, 1759. North- 
umberland Co. 


In 1796 Richard Taylor, son of Richard, and grandson of Ben- 
jamin, deeds to his brother John Young Taylor, deed shows that John 
Young Taylor was living on land, and that sd land joins land of Jos. 
Blackwell, Joseph Taylor, and Elias Edmonds, being land Benjamin 
Taylor gave to son Richard, and then descended to his grandson Richard. 
Thos. Ingram, Thos. Nelson, James Morgan, wit. 

In 1803, John Young Taylor and wife Catharine, deed land to Enock 
Jeffries, land granted to Alexander Bell, then conveyed to Benjamin 
Taylor, then to son Richard, land joins Joseph Taylor and Elias 
Edmonds. 

The last two deeds are found in Fauquier Co. Records. 
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In Fauquier Co. is another deed showing that Joseph Taylor had 
married Elizabeth Fishback. 

1762. Harman Fishback of Culpeper Co. deeds land to Elizabeth 
Taylor, wife of Joseph Taylor, and dau. of sd Fishback. Land in 
Germantown where Elizabeth lives. 

Joseph Taylor was married twice, as in will Feb. 11, 1806, Fauquier 
C., he names wife Peggy. 
dau. Brunella Lunsford. 
gr. son Seth Lunsford 
dau. Elizabeth Basye. 
gr. son Ethelbert Basye. 
gr. dau. Sophia Basye. 
wife, John Gaskins, & C. Gaskins, executors. 

Jos. Blackwell, Chas. Coppedge, Travis Coppedge, witnesses. 

Marriage Records in Fauquier Co. show that James Basye married 
Elizabeth Taylor in the year 1792. 

Lancaster ‘and Northumberland Counties contain many additional 
records of the Taylor family. 

The descendants of Lazarus Taylor, and of his brother, Thomas, 
have left many wills, also much additional data may be secured con- 
cerning the descendants of John Taylor, brother of Lazarus and 
Thomas, all three being of the second generation. 

It is very apparent that it is impossible to cover the subject in an 
article of this kind, but, rather, it has been the author’s aim to lay the 
foundation with the first and second generations living in North- 
umberland and Lancaster counties and connecting the Fauquier county 
branch of Taylors with the parent stock in counties named above. 

Richard Taylor’s Will 
Page 76, Book 20 


In Name of God Amen. I, Richard Taylor of the Parish of Wicomico 
in the County of Lancaster & Colony of Virginia being very sick & 
weak but in perfect Sense & Memory do make & ordain this my last 
Will & Testament in Manner & Form following: Imprimis, I give my 
soul to God & my Body to the Earth to be decently buried at the Dis- 
cretion of my Executors hereafter named. Item, I give my loving 
wife Judith Taylor my negro Wench that is called Bess now living in 
Fauquier County to her & her Heirs for ever. Item, I give & bequeath 
to my two sons John Young Taylor & Richard Taylor all my land 
lying & being in Fauquier County to be equally divided between them 
to them & their Heirs for ever. Item, I give to my cousin Nancy Taylor 
one thousand pounds of Crop Tobo for her trouble in tending on me in 
my sickness. Item, it is my Will & Desire that my two sons above 
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. mentioned, John Young and Richard be well brought up and educated 

both at the English & Grammar Schools & likewise that my two 

‘ Daughters Nancy & Betsey be well taught at the English School suit- 

4 able for women in this Country & the Expense of Schooling both boys 

& Girls to be paid out of my estate. Item it is my Will & Desire that 
all the Remainder of my Estate that is not already given be equally 
divided between my loving Wife Judith & my four Children viz: John 
Young, Richard, Nancy & Betsey to them & their Heirs for ever. Item 
I do appoint my good friend Mr. William Edwards, my Brother Joseph 
Taylor of Fauquier County, Isaac Basye & John Gibbons of North- 
umberland County whole & sole Executors of this my last Will & Tes- 
tament & lastly I do revoke all other Wills by me made & acknowl- 

edged this to be my last Will & Testament in Testimony whereof have 

a hereunto set my Hand & Seal this 18th Day of May one thousand 

} seven hundred & seventy four. 

Richard Taylor Seal. 
Signed, Sealed & declared by the 
abovenamed Richard Taylor to be his 

last Will & Testament in the Presence of 

, Charles Coppedge 

James Wallace 

Ann Taylor 

Elizabeth Wallis 


At a Court held for Lancaster County on the 17th Day of 
November 1774. This Will was presented in Court by Isaac 
Basye & being proved by the Oaths of * * * * not in record. 
Teste. Thomas B. Griffin, C. Cur. 
Test: A true Copy 
£ L. R. Combs Dp Clk. 
} a! of Circuit Court of Lancaster Co. Va. 
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lorth- Som ExHAUSTION AS A FAcToR IN THE AGRICULTURAL History oF ViR- 

Tes- GINIA AND MaryYLAND, 1606-1860. By Avery Odell Craven. Published 

sah by the University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., pp. 164. 

have This brochure is most instructive and interesting. The title really does 

sand not disclose the value. It deals in a thoughtful manner with many topics 
which might at first appearance be considered not germane to the subject 
but which under the author’s guidance are seen to be very necessary to 
the discussion. Here can be found in one compact volume an account 
of the trials and tribulations of our people for 250 years, the causes 
from which they arose, the causes from which they continued, and the 
means by which they were finally ended. It would be a strained state- 
ment, but partly true, to say that the Eastern Virginians having seen 
their cleared lands washed into Chesapeake Bay and their best young 
people migrate into the West, nevertheless by 1860 had recovered them- 
selves and had put a new face on their Commonwealth—that is the por- 
tion of the people that had remained at home and had determined to 
stand by their State. The common impression that prior to the Revo- 
lutionary War and subsequent to it the days of the Virginian were 
halcyon days, will be largely dispelled. He had to struggle to earn his 
bread. England his only permitted market for his tobacco, his single 

y of crop, was 3,000 miles away across a stormy sea, and when the tobacco 

‘saac after the sweat and toil of raising and curing it had been endured, and 

d. the expense of putting it on a ship in the river had been paid, it then was 


plucked by so many harpies, that there was but little left to the credit 
of the planter; and this small balance went into the purchase of English 
articles at swollen prices that were shipped to him at heavy cost across 
the same wild sea. 

The proud Virginian was really regarded as a helot that was useful 
only for the crop he raised. It is difficult to enumerate the charges 
that the tobacco had to bear: there were charges for freight, insurance, 
drayage, English tariff taxes for coming in and for going out, charges 
for handling, warehouse charges, inspection charges, factor’s charges and 
some others. Being across a wide ocean the planter had to accept any 
statement that his factor chose to render, and being always in debt to the 
factor there was an interest charge: and for the purchase of the articles 
that were shipped to Virginia there was another factor’s charge and the 
prices paid for articles as shown by the factor’s statement had to be 
accepted as correct solely on faith. In addition, the price of tobacco 
fluctuated and was often so low that the planter received only a pittance 
and sometimes received nothing but a debit entry. He was cut off from 
trade of all kinds with other countries than England, and the value of 
tobacco stored in England that could not be sold nor exported to the 
Continent was soon consumed by warehouse charges. Some colonial 
planters either by greater intelligence or by more skilful management 
weathered the storm successfully, and men of this small class have 
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been too often selected as the prevalent type. Occasionally the price 
of tobacco would rise for a year or two and a hope for better times, 
soon to be dispelled, would come. 


j A feature of the book well presented and worthy of careful con- 
' sideration not only by the historian but by the economist and the law- 
maker, is the demonstration that just as the Virginia planter was gouged 

by tariff taxes, freight charges, factor’s charges, et hoc omne genus, 

so he had to bear down the more heavily on the land and was constantly 

abandoning his cleared and worn out land and cutting down new forests 

to obtain virgin soil. The soil of the old fields being of a friable nature 

was greatly eroded by the heavy rains and quantities of detritus passed 

off into the rivers, leaving vast tracts of a mournful aspect, which no 

effort was made to recover for the plow so long as new lands were in 
plenty and which but for the blessing of a wonderful flora that soon 
attached itself to the denuded surface and slowly restored some part 
but never all of the lost natural fertility would have been lost to 
i agriculture forever. Hence the saying that “Broom-sedge and old-field 
pines have saved Eastern Virginia from desolation.” Prof. Craven ap- 
portions as nearly as practicable the blame for this painful situation be- 
tween the many underlying causes, whether it be tobacco as the only 
crop and a very exhausting one that could be raised and exported or 
from which with high freight charges any profit could be received, the 
ignorance of the planter, absence of farm journals, the great abundance 
of new lands, the enormous taxes under the load of which the planter 
staggered, poor farming tools, bad roads, slavery and other causes: and 
he closely examines the gradual migration of the people of Eastern 
Virginia, from the worn-out lands to better lands, first to Piedmont 
Virginia and then to the Valley and Appalachian region—a migration 
which just prior to the Revolutionary War had carried many persons 
as far as Kentucky, and which at the close of that war became a wave 
or waves of movement sweeping vast numbers of persons into all the 
country to the West, Southwest and Northwest of Virginia to such an 
extent that Virginia became as a wounded man losing his blood from 
many cuts, causing no little anxiety to those who from choice or ne- 
cessity were determined to hold fast at home. Virginia became what 
Blackstone calls Officina Gentium. However, it should never be sup- 
posed that this great exodus was based solely on worn-out soil for it 
arose largely from love of change and of adventure and from the cheap- 
a ness of fertile western lands: nor was there any exodus of the large 
: land-owners or thrifty persons. Despite all these losses Virginia during 
the long Revolutionary War was able to present marked military strength. 

The poverty of our people, however, at the close of that war was very 

great, and the recovery in the next forty years was slow and painful 

in spite of the fact that the ills of the farmer began to receive intelligent 

public discussion and some improvement had been made in farming tools 

and methods. The period of forty years from 1820 to 1860 marked off 

by the author is a pleasant chapter of recuperation. An earnest study 

of the evils was begun by many thoughtful men, particularly by Ed- 
i ' mund Ruffin to whom is assigned unstinted praise. arl or some other 
; form of calcium carbonate with the cow pea was his chief remedy for 
worn-out soils and that remedy remains today the best. Various other 
legumes were tried with great benefit: grasses were sowed for hay and 

pastures. Farm journals and agricultural societies gave important in- 

struction. Other crops were introduced. In his concluding paragraph the 

author states, “It is thus apparent that by 1860 soil exhaustion had ceased 
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to be a problem in Virginia and Maryland.” This book is worthy of 
careful study. The Bibliography at the close of the volume indicates 
the immense research conducted by the author in gathering his materials. 
This work ends in 1860 with a fine picture of peace and plenty: and 
little did our people of that day know that war’s besom was about to 
sweep them into such loss, sorrow and humiliation as few countries have 
sustained and that another forty years of wandering in the wilderness 
would be required of them. 
Daniel Grinnan. 


Tue CoLtonrIAL CHURCH IN VIRGINIA, WITH BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
THE First Six BisHops OF THE DIOCESE OF VIRGINIA, TOGETHER WITH 
Brier BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE COLONIAL CLERGY OF VIRGINIA. 
By Rev. Edward Lewis Goodwin, D. D., Historiographer of the 
Diocese of Virginia, 1905-1924, with a foreword by Rt. Rev. William 
Cabell Brown, D. D., Bishop of Virginia, and Introduction by Rev. 
G. MacLaren Brydon. Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee. A. R. 
Mowbray & Co., London, pp. 343 with 14 illustrations. 


This very valuable book was received by us after almost all the con- 
tents of our July number were in type, though not made up. After 
careful consideration it was deemed best to give at the earliest pos- 
sible date, such a notice as time and space would admit, rather than 
delay a fuller review until October. 

It is a very real misfortune to the Episcopal Church in Virginia that 
years ago Dr. Goodwin could not have been relieved from all parochial 
work, given a sufficient salary and an expense account large enough to 
enable him to examine and study all pertinent records in America and 
England, and then to have written a full history of his church in Vir- 
ginia. It would no doubt have been difficult (in the pressure of other 
calls) for the Councils of the three dioceses (for all three should have 
united) to raise the necessary money, but the work Dr. Goodwin would 
have been enabled to do would have been a wonderful investment at 
any price. He was unusually and eminently adapted for the work. 

To devotion to his church, with a remarkable store of learning in its 
history, with a mind keen to seize salient points and logical in drawing 
conclusions, he added a broad-mindedness and fairness very rarely found 
in an ecclesiastical historian. 

He was an ardent defender of the Episcopal Church in the numerous 
instances where he found she had been unjustly accused, but always 
frankly acknowledged her faults when evidence showed they existed. 

All of these traits appear in the work he has left and which is pub- 
lished in this volume. 

Dr. Goodwin’s daughter, Miss Mary T. Goodwin, who was her father’s 
co-worker and had an intimate knowledge of his papers, has made this 
volume possible through her ability to select and arrange them for pub- 
lication and to illustrate by many valuable notes. She has had invaluable 
assistance from Rev. G. MacLaren Brydon, who modestly omits on the 
title-page that he is now the historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia. 

hesitates to differ from so learned a church historian as Mr. 
Brydon; but it seems that, in his introduction he goes too far when he 
says that “The Church took no part in the so-called persecution of 
dissenters”. The Church and the Government were one, and the mistake 
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made by the historians of other denominations is in attacking the min- 
isters and members of the Established Church as it existed in Virginia, 
instead of the whole system as it existed in England and Virginia. 
Dr. Goodwin states these differences clearly and admits the evil of an 
establishment under any circumstances; but particularly under con- 
ditions at that time in Virginia. 

As Mr. Brydon states there is no history of the Episcopal Church in 
Virginia. Bishop Meade’s Old Churches and Families of Virginia will 
ever remain an invaluable record of his church’s past. He collected a 
great amount of material which could not have been obtained later; 
but he did not have an equal amount of evidence which has come to 
light since his time, and he judged the past by his standards for his own 
time. It is not meant that the colonial church met the modern ideals 
of spirituality and service; but that our colonial ministers did, to a 
great degree, meet the requirements for their profession both in Eng- 
land and Virginia. 

All that remains of Dr. Goodwin’s contemplated history of the Church 
in Virginia is given in the first four chapters of this book. In civil 
matters he is a close follower of Alexander Brown, which might give 
rise to disputed questions which it would be out of place to discuss 
here. It can be stated emphatically that as far as religion is concerned, 
it is the best treatment of the period 1606-1622, which has yet appeared. 

In his account of the Church in England he states very clearly the 
meaning of “Puritan”, which is so often misunderstood. He says “It 
is to be noted, that (at the end of.Elizabeth’s reign) the Puritans 
were, as yet, but a party both in Church and State, and the name was 
loosely applied alike to moderate Churchmen and extreme dissidents. 

The doctrinal Puritan was a Calvinist, and was usually marked by 
strictness of living. The ecclesiastical Puritan was an anti-ritualist and 
later an anti-prelatist. The political Puritan was of “Her Majesty's 
Opposition”. 

Returning to Dr. Goodwin’s treatment of the early years of the Church 
in Virginia, he makes the remarkable statement that “during the latter 
half of the Company’s control there were more ministers of God’s word 
in Virginia in proportion to the population than there have ever been 
since”. 

Following the account of the period 1606-1622, are 50 pages giving 
a compact church history from 1622 down to the beginning of reorgani- 
zation after the Revolution. This is equally marked by learning, good 
judgment and fair-mindedness. As has been said of the earlier period, 
it is the best account which has yet been published. 

Yet there are some comments which may be made. The author says 
(p. 79) of the ruling class, “The majority, we fear, after the fashion 
of the times, were wanting in deep religious convictions, and in strict- 
ness of life”. This sounds like an echo of Bishop Meade. What is 
meant by “strictness of life?” These people certainly saw no harm in 
card playing and horse racing, and drank when they felt like it, though 
as far as we can ascertain there were but few drunkards. In this Mag- 
azine we have ever tried to avoid comparisons with other colonies. It 
does not prove that Virginia was better by showing that other colonies 
were bad. But if Dr. Goodwin meant by “strictness of life” to refer 
to sexual immorality, we can only refer the reader to the first volume 
of the records of Essex County, Mass., published by that very dis- 
tinguished and always truth-seeking society, the Essex Institute of 
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CONSECRATION OF THE Hunt SuHrine, JAMESTOWN, JUNE 15, 1922 
This Shrine contains the bas-relief of the First Communion. 
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Dr. Goodwin (on p. 86) seems to have drawn too gloomy a view of 
the life of the small farmer. He had, at least one public gathering 
a month, at the sessions of the county court, he attended the races, 
played cards and other games, went hunting, and we may be very sure, 


danced. 

The Quakers (p. 98 et seq) were not disloyal. They simply were filled 
with enthusiasm which bordered on fanaticism. If at the present day 
some one were to enter, not only an Episcopal church, but any Baptist 
or Methodist church, and behave like George Fox and many of his 
followers, they would be locked up in jail, not on account of any re- 
ligious belief, but for disorderly conduct. It was for no overt acts 
against the Church; but the evil existing in all dominating religious 
bodies which made Henrico County Court order Henry Watkins’ 
daughter to go to church and when the little girl heroically refused, 
thinking it would be sinful, sentence her to be whipped—a sentence we 
are glad to know the Court was ashamed to execute, nor was it for any 
disorder which made some of the most prominent men of that County, 
present John Pleasants and his wife to the grand jury as living in 
illegal cohabitation, though these men knew they had been married with 
the regular Quaker rites. 

We can only say, with a sense of relief that no one in Virginia ever 
suffered death or corporal punishment on account of witchcraft or re- 
ligious views, except one Quaker who was whipped. 

The chapter on The First Convention of the Diocese of Virginia, 
1785, throws much new light on many interesting subjects, and those on 
the first six Bishops of Virginia are full of valuable matter. It will 
be new to many readers to learn that for the first ten years of Bishop 
Moore’s episcopate the diocese “did not pay him a penny”. He was 
entirely supported by Monumental Church, Richmond. Mr. (later 
Bishop) Meade then stated that if Dr. Moore were not called to this 
church, episcopacy in Virginia would die, as having a bishop depended 
on this call. Especially interesting are Bishop Johns’ reports on his work 
in the Confederate Army and elsewhere during the existence of the 
Confederacy. He speaks of preaching at a chapel erected by the owners 
of Upper and Lower Brandon, “for the religious improvement of their 
servants” (notice, he says, as was largely the custom in Virginia, 
“servants”, not negroes or slaves), and that this was but one of sev- 
eral similar buildings erected by the proprietors of large estates on 
James River. 

The work concludes with a list of the colonial clergy in Virginia from 
1607 to 1785, with brief biographical details. This was begun by Dr. 
Goodwin and has been considerably added to by Dr. Dunn and Mr. 
Brydon. It is one of the most interesting and valuable features of 
The Colonial Church in Virginia, and shows for the first time the large 
number of men among the Virginia clergy who had been at Oxford 
and Cambridge. It is hoped that additions can be made to the infor- 
mation given in this list and any one having such information should 
send it to Dr. Brydon at the Mayo Memorial House, Richmond, Virginia. 

This is a book which should be in the hands of every Episcopalian 
and of every one who is interested in ascertaining the truth in regard to 
Virginia history. 

In looking back over the “hasty notice” for which the reviewer apolo- 
gized in the beginning it appears fortunate that it was not delayed until 
October. But there is so much interest in the book that the reader 
like the reviewer, will find it hard to stop. 
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SocraL Lire oF VIRGINIA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE H1GHER PLANTER CLASS, TOGETHER WITH A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE CUSTOMS AND DIVERSIONS OF THE People. By 
Philip Alexander Bruce, L. L. B., L. L. D., late Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Virginia Historical Society ; Corresponding Member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society; Author of Economic and Indus- 
trial Histories of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century; History of 
Colonial Virginia, 1606-1754, etc. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Lynchburg, Va. J. P. Bell Company, Inc. 1927, pp. 275 
with index. 


The chief foundation of all information relating to social life, man- 
ners and customs of Virginia in the Seventeenth century is such a 
profound knowledge of our county records, as Dr. Bruce obtained 
while preparing his learned works on certain phases of Virginia history 
during that period. Any one who makes statements in regard to this 
period without having knowledge equal to or approximating that of the 
author of this book, is frequently merely making idle guesses. The 
chapters from VIII on, give ample scope for Dr. Bruce’s great knowl- 
edge of the subjects treated of and are of very high value and interest. 


But Dr. Bruce has done well to call his earlier chapters on the 
“Origin of the Higher Planter Class”, an “Inquiry”. Knowledge of 
the ancestry of emigrants to Virginia has greatly increased and new 
information is constantly obtained. Still, with all the information we 
have, we do not know enough in regard to a sufficient number of in- 
stances to judge the origin of the higher class. Dr. Bruce has done all 
that could be done and made a series of very interesting chapters. If 
he (or indeed any one else) cannot place, fully, the origins of the higher 
planter class, he knows, better than any one else, which of them became 
prominent soon after reaching Virginia, and what they did after they 
became Virginians. 

In the lack of information in regard to the antecedents of settlers 
Virginia does not differ from the other States. Every one who is ac- 
quainted with English gentlemen who have come in later days, knows 
that family history is one of the last things they care to talk about. 
The lower classes, socially, had so little to tell that it was soon for- 
gotten. We should remember that the English emigrant of the 17th 
—— was, in this regard, essentially the same as those of the 19th 
and 20 


There are many thousands of names among our earlier emigrants of 
whose parentage and previous condition we know nothing. The names 
are often suggestive; but no proof exists of connection with the English 
or Scotch families from whom they may have come. For instance, there 
was, in Westmoreland County, a Lestrange Mordaunt, who would seem 
certainly related to Sir Lestrange Mordaunt, created a baronet in 1611; 
but there is no proof. Abraham Persey or Percy was a leading man in 
our early days, but his Christian name would make us feel sure he was 
not related to the house of Northumberland. Other suggestive names 
with no evidence of descent, were Giles Allington, John Ashton, Thomas 
Ballard, Robert Barrington, Thomas Beale, Robert Beverley, Humphrey 
Booth, James Bray, Peter Butts, Henry Berkeley, Walter Chiles, Edwin 
Conway, Darcy Nevill, Randall Crew, Thomas Crispe, Raleigh Croshaw, 
Clement Dilke, Francis Eppes, William Ferrar (Farrar), William Gooch, 
Richard Kemp, George Keith, Richard Kingsmill, John Lear, William 
Leigh, Thomas Lygon, Warwick Mohun, John Turberville, Tristram 
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Norsworthy, Richard Perrott, John Pate, Thomas Pettus, John Poyntz, 
Thomas Purefoy, Raleigh Travers, Matthew Rodham, Lionel Roulston, 
Humphrey Stafford, William Swann, Henry and Kenelm Throckmorton, 
Thomas Tilney, John Underhill, Robert Vaux, Armigal Waade, Thomas 
Willoughby, Leonard Yeo, Essex Bevill, Waldegrave Clopton and hun- 
dreds of others bearing the names of well known English families; but 
whose descent is still untraced. This writer has even found, at a later 
date (but with reference lost) a Jonathan Swift and a Daniel De Foe 
in Virginia. 

On pages 98 et seq are some interesting remarks on the Rent-Roll 
of 1704-05. If the learned author was not able to use his time in more 
valuable ways, we should like to have him go over his old ground— 
the county records and the land grants and make a detailed study of 
these rolls and of the people named in them. For one thing, he might 
tell us of the percentage of literacy. When we note the barbarous 
spelling of English duchesses and countesses at this time and the great 
illiteracy of the poorer people, we feel, from a remembrance of ex- 
aminations of many old records, that it would be quite a safe statement 
to say that a greater proportion of the population here could write than 
would be shown by a similar investigation in England. 

No man in the world could do this as well as Dr. Bruce. But the 
burden is too great except for people who have nothing else to do. 

Social Life in Virginia is a charming and informing book, which 
should be read by all who wah to have pictures of the old colony in its 
first century. 


OrrictaL Letrers oF THE GoveRNors oF Vircinta. Vor. I. THe Let- 
TERS OF Patrick Henry. Published by the Virginia State Library, 
H. R. McIlwaine, General Editor. Richmond. Davis Bottom, Super- 
intendent of Public Printing, 1926, pp. 410 with index. 


This volume is the beginning of a series which will be a very im- 
portant contribution to history. Vol. I covers Henry’s first three terms, 
1776-1778; but unfortunately the original letter books have disappeared, 
pee carried off during the Revolution. To supply this loss Dr. 

cllwaine has used the letters printed in W. W. Henry’s life of his 
grandfather and of numerous others in the manuscript collections of 
the Library of Congress and of various historical societies and libraries. 
He has also used numerous letters of lieutenant and acting governors 
and has included the record of many others, now lost, which are re- 
ferred to in the Journals of the House of Delegates and the Council. 
The editing is admirably done, and the work, covering as it does a 
critical period of our history, is of great value. 


Vircinta Sovprers or 1776. Copied from Documents on file in the Vir- 
ginia Land Office. Together with Material found in the Archives 
Department of the Virginia State Library and other Reliable Sources. 
Compiled and Edited by Louis A. Burgess. Two Vols. Richmond 
Press, Inc., 1927, pp. (1) XX, 480; (II) 481-993, with index. 


It may perhaps be useful to give some explanation of the character 
of the papers included in Mr. Burgess’s very useful book. Among the 
Virginia Revolutionary Archives are many lists of officers and soldiers; 
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but the only portions that give details of service are those connected 
with grants of bounty lands. The first step taken when an applicant 
wished to obtain such land was to present to the Governor and Council 
a certificate showing as fully as possible his services in the Revolution. 
These certificates were signed by commanding officers, former fellow 
soldiers or others having knowledge of the subject. If accepted as 
proved the certificates were filed among the papers formerly known as 
“Land Bounty Vouchers”, which are now in the archive department of 
the State Library. If rejected they were filed among “Rejected Claims”, 
also remaining in the Manuscript Department. As land bounty was only 
granted to officers or men who had served three years in the regular 
army or had been killed or died in that service, the rejected claims 
frequently show service eligible for the Revolutionary societies, though 
less than three years. 

After the application was approved the Governor issued his warrant 
to the Register of the Land Office, giving the grantee’s name and rank 
and the amount of land granted, which could be taken up on any un- 
patented public lands. These warrants are recorded in three volumes 
in the Land Office. Very often the Revolutionary officer or soldier 
obtained no land during his life or not all that he was entitled to 
and, in that case, his heirs would apply. If their application was granted 
a similar warrant for their benefit was sent to the Register; but in this 
case they had to prove that they were the heirs of the original beneficiary. 
These proofs, usually, authenticated by the courts of the counties or 
towns where they lived, were then sent to the Register of the Land 
Office, and it is this very valuable collection of papers, formerly known 
as “Heirship Vouchers” which Mr. Burgess has published in abstract. 

Thirty years ago, or more, these papers were huddled together in 
presses in the Land Office, poorly cared for, and frequently disarranged. 
This writer examined them frequently at that time and can readily 
understand any difficulties Mr. Burgess may have now after so many 
years of neglect. 

This mass of papers treating of the descendants of the men of the 
Revolution, and frequently also giving statements as to their service, 
contains information to be found no where else in Virginia. In many 
instances there are wills and certificates from counties where the records 
have since been destroyed. In a great number of instances there are 
proofs of descents given by children and grandchildren of Revolutionary 
officers and soldiers, not only in Virginia but in many other parts of 
the country, which later descendants would be utterly unable to do. 

These volumes are not only a valuable addition to the history 
of our Revolutionary Army; but will be indispensable to genealogists 
and to persons desiring to enter Revolutionary societies. 

Mr. Burgess does not state whether he prints all of the “Heirship 
Vouchers”; but it is believed that he does not. Probably the remainder 
will appear in a later volume. If there are more which are unprinted 
it is hoped that the reception of the present volumes will encourage 
the compiler to complete his work. 

There may be mistakes in copying names—only checking would show; 
but it would be impossible to transcribe so many old, worn papers with- 
out some errors. 

The only criticism one would make is the inclusion of scraps of 
genealogy. The book purports to be a series of abstracts of certain 
public records. It should have been confined to that, and in this way 
room would have been given for more papers of greater importance. 
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Tue ComMmonpiace Book or THoMAs Jerrerson. A Repertory or His 
IpEAS ON GOVERNMENT WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND Notes. By Gil- 
bert Chinard, Professor in the Johns Hopkins University. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. Les Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1926, pp. 403, with index. 


Jefferson’s Commonplace Book has long remained, practically un- 
noticed, among his papers in the Library of Congress. It contains ex- 
tracts from many books and his comments on them. Professor Chinard 
besides printing the Commonplace Book in full, and with annotations, 
has a valuable introduction treating of the writers who most interested 
Jefferson and their influence upon his thought. The editor is entirely 
right in thinking that the book contains material of interest to students 
dl American history as throwing new light on the origin of Jefferson’s 

ories. 


Hanover County, Its History ANnp Lecenps. By Rosewell Page, D. 
Litt., 1926, pp. 153. 


Dr. Page treats of the Christening, First Citizens, The Water Courses, 
The Mills, The Flora, The Fauna, Roads, Old Taverns, Colonial Han- 
over, Historical Events, The Parson’s Cause and the Powder Episode, 
Early Real Estate Values, Churches, A Neighborhood Church List, 
Education, Public Schools and the Revenue, Hanover’s Military History, 
The Revolution, War of 1812, Mexican War, War Between the States, 
War Incidents, Soldier’s Monument, List of Confederate Soldiers, Un- 
veiling the Monument, World War, Two County Meetings, Ashland 
Meeting, World War Soldiers and Sailors, Personal Notes, County 
Government, Characteristics, Musters, Incidents, Lee and Grant, County 
Names, and Homes. 


CAMPBELL CHRONICLES AND FAMILY SKETCHES. EMBRACING THE His- 
TORY OF CAMPBELL County, Vircinta, 1782-1926. By R. H. Early. 
J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Virginia, 1927, pp. 555, with 43 il- 
lustrations. 


Miss Early who has long been a student of Campbell County history 
has done a very good piece of work in this book. Campbell was the 
first county formed after the Revolution, and its name (given in honor 
of General William Campbell, of King’s Mountain fame) is indicative 
of the change of feeling towards England and Englishmen. 

With its vast mass of details the fruit of careful investigation of 
records, of correspondence and verbal information, it is impossible to 
give here more than a general survey of the book. The author be- 
gins with the genesis and organization of the county, the early land 
grants, the three original groups of settlers, Presbyterians, members 
of the Established Church and Quakers, and follows with a history of 
early Lynchburg, of the small towns and villages, of rivers, creeks, fer- 
ries and bridges, of stages and boats, religion, courts and lawyers, 
biographies of prominent men, the war of 1861-65, of various war and 
military rosters, each section accompanied by a great deal of interesting 
local and personal history. “Family Sketches”, 203 pages, concludes the 
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work. In this last section as in the others, Miss Early has made con- 
stant use of public and private records. As in other county histories it 
is impossible to check up all the information as to family history and 
tradition sent by descendants. Miss Early has evidently taken great 
pains to obtain true accounts; but some of the traditions are inaccurate 
or doubtful. An instance is the account of General Russell’s father. 
Mrs. Des Cognet’s “Descendants of William Russell” is temporarily 
inaccessible, but it is believed that the account of the elder Russell 
is mistaken. 

All who are interested in Virginia history and genealogy should have 
the “Campbell Chronicles”. 


Tue ANCEsToRS AND DescENDANTS OF CoLtoneL Davin FUNSTEN AND 
His Wire SusaANNA Everarp Meape. Compiled for Hortense Fun- 
sten Durand by Howard S. F. Randolph, Assistant Librarian New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Society. The Knickerbocker 
Press, New York, 1926, pp. 96, with 26 illustrations and a chart of 
Susan Everard (Meade) Funsten’s royal descent. 


This is one of the most carefully prepared genealogies which has been 
published. A very exhaustive study of the various lines must have been 
made in order to present the many details, dates, etc. 

The families treated of are Funstens and the allied or ancestral con- 
nections among the Carters, Clarks (Salem, Mass.), Fairfax, Fitzhugh, 
Gedney, Grymes, Harrison, Job, Lee, Ludwell, McKay, Meade, Nelson 
(from Dr. Arthur Nelson of Maryland), Ridgway, Warner, Washing- 
ton (where two leaves from an old Bible record gives a much fuller 
account of John and Catherine (Whiting) Washington, and their son, 
we and his children, than has been presented before); North, 

‘a.). 

It should be understood that in the accounts of these families there is 
no attempt to treat of them as a whole; but to trace the particular lines 
connected with the Funstens. There are similar accounts of the Ever- 
ards and their various lines of English ancestors. 

It is in every way a commendable and interesting piece of work. 


Aw Ame-De-Campe or Les... Being the Papers of Colonel Charles — 


Marshall, Sometime Aide-De-Campe, Military Secretary and Assistant 
Major General of the Staff of Robert E. Lee, 1862-1865. Edited by 
Major General Sir Frederick Maurice, with illustrations. Boston, 
— gem and Company, 1927, pp. 287, with 18 illustrations, 8 maps 
and index. 


Col. Charles Marshall, General Lee’s able Aide and military secretary, 
began, soon after 1865, the preparation of a life of his chief; but com- 
pletes only a portion of it. He left papers which were intended as ma- 
terial for an account of the battle of Gettysburg, and numerous memo- 
randa and addresses. After the appearance of General Sir Frederick 
Maurice’s well-known book in 1925, Col. Marshall’s family submitted his 
papers to General Maurice, who at once saw their value and accepted an 
invitation to edit them. The selection and arrangement has been done with 
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excellent judgment and the editor’s notes are always fair and illumi- 
nating. As General Maurice says, “Colonel Marshall has honestly and 
fairly set down the reasons which prevailed with Lee at the time when 
he made his decisions. It is this which gives his papers their peculiar 
value.” 

Col. Marshall begins with an account of the management of the war by 
President Davis, the War Department and the Confederate Congress, 
and is quite critical of all. The author, who, like Lee, was evidently 
opposed to slavery, says positively that the maintenance of that insti- 
tution was the reason the South fought. He makes what seems to be a 
paradox. After making the statement about slavery he says that only 
an inconsiderable number of the officers and men in the Contederate 
Army owned slaves. When one considers the intense individualism of 
the men of the South, of all classes, it seems rather difficult to believe 
that a great majority of the people of the Confederacy fought four years 
for an institution they opposed or had no interest in. 

The history of the war, after Col. Marshall was attached to General 
Lee’s military family is of great importance and brings out much new 
evidence. Of course no detailed study of the book can be made here; 
but there is especially interesting treatment of questions often discussed. 
He lays stress on Jackson’s delay after arriving near Richmond; but 
like every one else, is unable to explain it. He takes up the vexed 
question of the origin of the plan for Chancellorsville, and gives the 
credit to Lee. In this discussion he, incidentally, shows the extreme 
difficulty of ascertaining the truth in history. He quotes Major Hotch- 
kiss and Col. Talcott, each of whom states that he brought maps to 
Lee and Jackson during their last conversation, and neither of the 
engineer officers mentions the other’s presence, while they came to 
directly opposite conclusions from what they overheard. The writer 
has heard that very modest gentleman, and accomplished soldier, Col. 
Talcott, tell of his great embarrassment when he delivered the maps 
to the generals who appeared to forget his presence and he was com- 
pelled to stay and listen to a most confidential talk because General Lee 
had not dismissed him. 

Other high points in the narrative are a discussion of Stuart’s raid 
before Gettysburg and of the surrender at Appomattox. No one, ex- 
cot ame Lee, had as much knowledge of this fateful event, as Col. 

arshall. 

This book is indispensable to all students of the war. 


Tue Littte Fork Rancers. A SKetcH or Company “D”, FourtH Vir- 
cinta CavaLry. By Woodford B. Hackley, Grandson of a Member 
of the Company. Richmond, Va. Press of the Dietz Printing Co., 
1927, pp. 117, with illustrations. 


This is an admirable account of the organization, fighting and frolick- 
ing during 1861-65 of the troop from Culpeper County, which formed 
a part of the 4th Virginia Cavalry. Mr. Hackley has made use of many 
original records and of the recollections of survivors. 

So far as the writer recalls, Mr. Hackley’s book is the only account 
of any troop in the gallant 4th Virginia. No regiment in the army had 
a higher reputation or a more brilliant. The roll of the commanders 
shows the metal of which it was made. They were: Robertson, pro- 
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moted; Wickham, wounded and promoted; Randolph, killed; Payne, 
promoted; Newton, commanding the regiment as senior captain, killed, 
and Wooldridge, who lost a leg at Spotsylvania C. H., but rejoined 
the regiment and served to Appomattox. It is a pity that there is no 
history of this distinguished organization. It is believed that Capt. 
Henry Lee, its last adjutant, planned such a book, but his intention was 
not carried out. 


GerorGe Rocers His Lire anp Pusiic Services. By Temple 
Bodley. Boston and New York. Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1926, 
Ppp. 425, with portraits and index. 


It might seem that there was no need or place for a new history of 
George Rogers Clark and his times; but Mr. Bodley’s work fully jus- 
tifies his belief that there is such a need. 

He has intense interest in his subject which he has studied in the 
most careful and scholarly way for years; he has used much unknown 
or little used manuscript material and has treated in a broad-minded 
and fearless way the many controversies which have arisen in regard 
to his subject. He gives a great mass of detailed biography which he 
supports, throughout, by reference to his sources, and yet has made his 
book most satisfactory and readable. 

Only one having Mr. Bodley’s knowledge could write a suitable ex- 
amination of it; but it seems to readers, even though they may not have 
this expert knowledge, to be the definative life of Clark. 


Al! who are interested in this great man and his great work will de- 
sire tc have Mr. Bodley’s book. 


HistoricaL SKETCHES OF THE Hotston VaLLEys. By Thomas W. Pres- 
ton, 1926. Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn., pp. 186, with 21 illus- 
trations and maps. 


The Holston Valleys in Southwestern Virginia and East Tennessee 
(once a part of North Carolina), were the sites of some of the very 
earliest settlements of British colonists in the Alleghany region and 
have a remarkable and heroic story, well told by the author. They were 
remote from the more thickly settled country to the eastward and ex- 
posed to attacks from the powerful Cherokees and to incursions by other 
tribes. Mr. Preston gives briefly, but effectively, the story of the 
Indian invasions and the retaliatory campaigns of the whites. 

He goes beyond these subjects and tells of the state of Franklin, 
with its four troubled years, of the three “decisive battles”, Point Pleas- 
ant, Kings Mountain, and Clark’s Conquest of the Northwest; of the 
geology of the Kingsport district, the Unaka National Forest, the Camp 
Meeting, the Jacksons in Sullivan County, Frontier Roads and other 
pertinent subjects. 

Two criticisms may be made. The author says in one place that the 
settlers of this section were pure Anglo-Saxons, and in another that 
they were Highlanders. They could not have been both. Most at least, 
of the Scotch-Irish who came to Virginia, were of Lowland descent. 
Take, for instance, the captains under Col. Christian in 1776. Campbell 
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is the only distinctively Highland name, while Russell, Bledsoe, Lewis, 
Womack and Madison were of English stock from Eastern Virginia. 

Another thing to be urged is that our people and historians should 
investigate before they talk about “Declarations of Independence”. We 
have a paper in Albemarle, which is so termed, when it is nothing but 
a list of men who took the oath of allegiance to Virginia, after the State 
was organized. 

“The First Declaration of Independence”, the address of the people 
of Fincastle County to the Virginia Members of Congress, is a strong 
statement of Colonial rights and of the determination of the people 
to defend them; but a declaration which says that “we are a people 
whose hearts overflow with love and duty for our lawful Sovereign 
George the Third” and that “we by no means desire to shake off our 
duty and allegiance to our lawful Sovereign, but on the other hand 
shall ever glory in being the royal subjects of the Protestant Prince”, 
can hardly be called a declaration of independence, as the words are 
now understood. 


Lieut. Henry TIMBERLAKE’s Memoirs, 1756-1765. Wita ANNOTATIONS, 
INTRODUCTION AND INDEX. By Samuel Cole Williams, Formerly Jus- 
tice of the Tennessee Supreme Court. The Watauga Press, Johnson 
City, Tenn., 1927, pp. 197. 


This is a reprint, well edited, of a very rare book published in Lon- 
don in 1765. Judge Williams, as he states, has taken up a much neg- 
lected phase of American history in studying the part played by the 
Southern Colonies, in the French and Indian War. Timberlake’s 
Memoirs throw light on this part of our history. Henry Timberlake 
was born and educated in Virginia, and was doubtless a member of the 
numerous family of the name in Hanover and adjoining counties. He 
was commissioned ensign and cornet in the 2d Virginia regiment under 
Col. William Byrd, and afterwards under Lt. Col. Adam Stephens, 
served with the regiment in the war against the Cherokees in 1760-61 
and when peace was concluded conducted two delegations of Cherokees 
to London. The Memoir is of much interest. 


History oF THE Lost STATE oF FRANKLIN. By Samuel Cole Williams, 
Formerly Justice of the Supreme Court of Tennessee. The Watauga 
Press, Johnson City, Tenn., 1924, pp. 371, with bibliography, index 
and appendices. 


By long residence, years of thorough study and collection of rare 
source material, Judge Williams is admirably fitted for the preparation 
of this book. He states his purpose as follows: 

“It has been the purpose to treat of the State of Franklin not merely 
as a local movement, but to give it a broader setting; to discuss the 
effort to establish a new State, as the fourteenth in the Union, as a part 
of the movement for separation that was at that time rife on all fron- 
tiers, easten as well as western. Franklin was without doubt the most 
pronounced and significant manifestation of the spirit which gave deep 
concern to the national leaders”. 

The author has wisely adopted the term “lost”, for, if not exactly 
in the sense he uses it, the establishment of Franklin was a most in- 
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teresting and important movement and one, which, while well known to 
historians, has been entirely lost to the average American. 

A careful study is made of the beginning of independent action by men 
who lived in what was then Southwest Virginia and North Carolina, and 
then takes up the genesis of the Franklin movement; the movement 
for a separate government in the west in 1784; the meeting of the first 
Assembly of Franklin in 1785 and continues with great detail through 
the brief history of the new State. 

Among the most valuable chapters in the book are those which de- 
scribe the modes of life of the people of Franklin, their character, re- 
ligion, what was said of them by travellers, etc. 

In addition to the inclusion of the names of a great number of people 
who uphold or opposed separation from the old State there is a series 
of valuable biographies of the leaders: John Sevier, Arthur Campbell, 
William Cocke, Judge David Campbell, Landon Carter (who in spite 

of his name cannot be connected with the Virginia family of Carter 
in which Landon was a frequent Christian name), James White, Gilbert 
Christian, Samuel Houston, Even Shelby, Joseph Martin, John Tipton 
and others of prominence. 

Appendices contain the Constitution of the State of Franklin, its 
declaration of rights, the petition of the Inhabitants of the Western 
Country, and the proceedings of a meeting held Jan. 12, 1789, to consult 
on a plan to defend the frontiers. 

The Lost State of Franklin is, throughout a work of great value and 
— and should be in every collection of the works on American 

istory. 


DocuMENTs ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE UNION OF TE 
AMERICAN States. Selected, arranged and indexed by Charles C. 
Tansell. Prepared under the General Supervision of H. H. B. Myer, 
Director, Legislative Reference Series, Library of Congress. Gov- 
— Printing Office, Washington, 1927, pp. 1,115, with very full 
index. 


Never before, in one volume, have been collected and carefully an- 
notated so many fundamental documents in regard to the formation of 
the Union. All who use this large volume will feel that Mr. Myer, in 
his prefatory note, has made a very modest statement of its value. 
The value (not in terms of money) is so great that we feel we will be 
giving many readers a real help by stating that it can be bought from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, for $2.85. 


Wiram Henry Harrison, A Porrticat Biocrapny. By Dorothy 
Burne Goebel, Ph. D. Instructor in History, Hunter College. 
Indiana Historical Collections, Vol. XIV. Biographical Series, Vol. 
II. Published by the Historical Bureaus of the Indiana Library and 
po Department, Indianapolis, 1926, pp. 456, 14 illustrations 
and index. 


The author states that this is the first biography of President Har- 
rison since the publication of the partisan campaign lives. 
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While giving sufficient notice to the subject’s military career, the 
work is, as stated in the sub-title, a political biography. It is difficult 
to see how a more carefully studied and thoroughly documented life 
could have been prepared. The part played by Harrison in the po- 
litical life of Indiana and Ohio and of the nation at large is fully and 
agreeably given. There is an especially good chapter on the famous 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too” campaign, which will be to many readers 
the most interesting in the book. 

One does not have to be very ancient to recall old men, formerly 
Whigs, who, in their later days, would be roused by talk of this cam- 
paign, as if by the sound of a trumpet. 


Diary AND Letters oF RuTHERFORD BircHarp Hayes. NINETEENTH 
PRESIDENT OF THE UnitTep States. Edited by Charles Richard Wil- 
liams, 5 vols. The Ohio Archaelogical and Historical Society, 1922-26, 
with many illustrations and index. 


These volumes cover President Hayes’s boyhood years at Kenyon 
College, life as a law student at Harvard, the beginning of his practice 
as a lawyer, trips to New England, Texas, etc., career as a lawyer in 
Cincinnati, service in the War of 1861-65, the Reconstruction period, 
his public life as Governor of Ohio and member of Congress, the Hayes- 
Tilden Campaign, his administration as President and his busy later life. 

This brief summary only gives a slight idea of the contents of these 
volumes and merely indicates their value. 
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Mr. Reginald M. Glencross 


176 WORPLE ROAD, WIMBLEDON, 
LONDON S. W. 20, ENG. 


Undertakes Pedigree Work and all kinds of 
Record Searching. 


In order to qualify himself for this profession Mr. Glencross 
studied History at Trinity College, Cambridge, from 1896-9 to 1899, 
when he took Honours in the Historical Tripos and his B. A. degree. 
For three years, 1900-3, he was an Assistant Secretary at the Office of 
Arms, Dublin Castle, where he had experience in the practical side of 
historical research. In 1905 he passed the Law Tripos at Cambridge 
and took his LL. B., and subsequently satisfied the Examiner in Palae- 
ology and Diplomatic at the London School of Economics, being one 
of the four who did so. 


CHARGES MODERATE 


Intending Clients should send full particulars of what they already 
know and a draft for a round sum at their own discretion. Mr. Glen- 
cross will report as soon as any thing relevant is found or, failing that, 
the money is exhausted. Any balance remaining in hand will be returned. 


If you have found your Emigrant Ancestor 
why be content to stop there? 


British Record Soctety, Ltd. 


120 CHANCERY LANE, W. C. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


P. C. C. WILLS, 1657-1660. 


The volume for the period 1653-6 is now completed and the Council 
is now proceeding with the next volume, covering the remaining years 
of the period of General Jurisdiction. This work will be much delayed 
unless sufficient funds are available to meet the cost of the clerical 
assistance necessary in checking with the Act Books, arranging in lexi- 
cographical order, etc. All who desire the expedition of this important 
part of the Society’s work are asked to send special Donations for this 
purpose to the Honorary Treasurer. 
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